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DE SOTO Torsion-Aire Ride 


smooths the roughest roads... 

















Swing the new De Soto into a tight curve, ride her over a 
rutted road, then make a quick stop. You'll be amazed at 
De Soto’s Torsion-Aire ride — no sway, no bounce, no front- 
end dip. The secret is De Soto’s advanced system of torsion 
bars, Safety-Sphere control joints, outrider rear springs 
and super-soft cushion tires. And it’s standard equipment 
in all three De Soto price ranges. Drive a De Soto before 
you decide! DeSoto Division, Chrysler Corporation. 
WIDE NEW PRICE RANGE... STARTS CLOSE TO THE LOWEST! 
FIRESWEEP—big-value FIREDOME—medium-  FIREFLITE—high-pow- 
newcomer for 1957— priced pacemaker—_ ered luxury for 1957 — 


priced just above the’ exciting style and per- the last word in design 
lowest. 245 hp. formance. 270 hp. and power. 295 hp. 


DeSoto dealers present GROUCHO MARX in 
"You Bet Your Life’’ on NBC radio and TV. 


DE SOTO... the most exciting car in the world today ! 





TELEPHONE EXECUTIVES GO TO SCHOOL. From September 
to June, different groups of department heads and assistant 
vice presidents from various telephone companies attend Bell 
System Executive Conferences. Actual business problems are 


discussed and solved in small groups. Teachers and lecturers 
are top telephone men, professors from a number of leading 
colleges, and experts in the broad fields of economics, finance, 
labor relations, business management, etc. 


Training for Telephone Management 





Bell System training programs to build 
executive skills and stature bring many 
benefits to telephone customers and the 
company, as well as telephone people. 


“If you want a crop for a hundred 
years, grow men.” So runs an old 
proverb. And so runs the thinking of 
the Bell System. 


There is nothing more important to 
good telephone service—and to the 
future of the business—than the find- 
ing and developing of capable people 
for management positions. 


The Bell System has long been 
among the leaders in this field and it 


has pioneered new methods for the 
training of executives at various stages 
of their careers. They range from de- 
velopment courses for newly appointed 
managers to extensive liberal arts 
courses at leading universities. 


The Bell System Executive Confer- 
ence is an interesting example of one 
type of program. For four weeks, groups 
of telephone executives from different 
parts of the country live together, study 
together and debate together. 


Specific problems in business are 
discussed and solved. But the larger 
objective is a better understanding of 
the broad field of economics, social 


forces, public and employee relations, 
finance and the administrative skills 
needed for effective leadership. Such 
a background becomes more necessary 
as the business grows. 


The plan has worked so well that 
there are now Advanced Executive 
Conferences where each participant is 
put in the position of a general officer 
of a telephone company and emphasis 
is put on current and anticipated man- 
agement problems. 


From all of this comes a broadening 
of executive ability and stature for the 
needs of today and a continuing flow 
of able leaders for the years ahead. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








versatile 


(fast and economical,too) 


Noted for its speed, accuracy and resulting cost savings, the 
Burroughs Sensimatic can take on any assignment in your account- 
ing system and whip through it on the double. 


Secret of this proved mastery is the exclusive sensing panel that 
makes the Sensimatic the most versatile accounting machine you 
can buy. Just a flick of the knob gives you a choice of four jobs. 
And your Sensimatic automatically zips through the chosen pro- 
cedure, makes decisions and complicated motions for the operator, 
sharply reduces any chance of mistake. To handle more jobs, you 
just insert another of the interchangeable sensing panels. 


Because the Sensimatic is so fast, so error-free, it quickly pays for 
itself in time and effort saved. And there’s no obsolescence. To 
change your accounting system, you merely change sensing panels. 
That’s all. 


For a complete—a convincing—demonstration, see the Sensimatic 
in action at our nearby branch office. Six series, 2 to 19 totals, to 
choose from. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatie”—Reg. TM's. 
BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Po SE LINES 


WE LIKE to tell the story of the 
conscientious Forses man who 
boarded the subway for work one 
morning only to ride past our 14th 
Street stop clear down to Wall 
Street. Once there, he headed 
straight for a red brick restau- 
rant, took an empty table and 
waited for lunch 
and the speaker. 
Understandably 
our absent- 
minded reporter 
was acting out of 
sheer __ instinct. 
For the down- 
town eatery at 30 
St. Mark’s Place, 
known up and 
down the Can- 
yon simply as 
Schwartz’s, is one 
of Forses’ chief 


Luncheon At Schwartz's 


know that what they say may cre- 
ate multi-million gains or losses in 
stocks overnight. 

Already this year the society 
has booked Schwartz's solidly 
through September. This month the 
scheduled appearance of Fairbanks- 
Morse. President Robert Morse Jr. 
looks like a sure 
bet to break the 
all-time attend- 
ance record set 
by Robert R. 
Young during 
his New York 
Central proxy 
battle. Other 
coming  attrac- 
tions: Owens- 
Corning, Procter 
& Gamble, Chas. 
Pfizer, Interna- 
tional Harvester, 





ports-of-call. 

As the Duf- 
fy’s Tavern of 
Wall Street 
Schwartz’s is 
where the financial elite meet to 
eat. But more than just a lower 
Manhattan hash house, Schwartz’s 
since 1937 has been the official 
luncheon meeting place of New 
York’s influential Society of Secu- 
rity Analysts, whose 2,317 members 
have an insatiable appetite, not so 
much for food as for financial facts. 

What makes the society’s lunch- 
eon functions frequent sell-outs 
(at $1.70 for members, $2.50 for 
guests, 75c just to listen, not eat) 
is the long and imposing roster of 
top corporate luminaries—chair- 
men and presidents—who have ad- 
dressed the assembly after dessert 
on their companies’ prospects. Thus, 
while as many as 280 analysts may 
be lucky enough to crowd into 
Schwartz’s for a single lunch, they 
gulp down the spaghetti only to get 
to the speech. 

Hearty Appetite. There wasatime 
when top corporate brass scorned 
breaking bread with the always in- 
quisitive analyst. But today enlight- 
ened businessmen have a hearty ap- 
petite for lunching at Schwartz’s, 
consider an invitation to address the 
society Wall Street’s equivalent to 
appearing on such TV shows as 
This Is Your Life. 

Though many in their audience 
are customers’ men and researchers 
and make no direct stock pur- 
chases, the society’s speakers well 





duPont. 
Give-Away Pro- 
gram. Occasion- 
ally, to win 
friends and be- 
nignly influence the hungry analysts, 
the society’s guests have passed out 
a potpourri of their products. Last 
month Corn Products Refining 
brought along samples of everything 
from Bosco milk fortifier to Kasco 
dog food. Over the past years, 
Borden’s has distributed instant 
malted milk, Oliver Corp. has be- 
stowed toy tractors, and Schick 
once all but brought a packed 
house down by giving away 
electric shavers. According to one 
story, the president of a giant 
food company, who brought along 
cases of his firm’s foods, took one 
look at Schwartz’s menu and de- 
cided to eat his own food. 

Part of the charm and intrigue 
of the analysts’ dining room on 
Schwartz’s third floor is its air of 
hectic informality. There, amid the 
din of clattering plates, clinking 
spoons and chattering stock market 
men, the heads of some of the na- 
tion’s largest corporations speak 
freely and comfortably of big busi- 
ness and high finance. Yet always 
hovering ubiquitously nearby, like 
the spirit of the small stockholder, 
is the inscrutable Schwartz’s wait- 
er. The talk may be of millions and 
billions, yet he can always be re- 
lied upon to bring everyone back 
down to earth with his deadpan 
query: “Coffee, tea—or who wants 
milk?” 















Buy.... 
"a 
ot Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, 
particular stocks. 















Too many important facts just don’t 
seem to add up. 





In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to 
make clear-cut decisions—so a lot 
of them don’t even try. 

We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 
ee 














Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help be needs in reaching the 
right answers—for him. 





Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a 
steady stream of facts and informa- 
tion from all over the country, 
works constantly to sort out the im- 
portant ones, carefully evaluates 
them all in terms of the investor's 
interest. So maybe that’s why Re- 
search can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question 
concerning buy . . . sell . . . or hold. 
If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock... 
Or if you'd like to bave adetailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 
Just ask. 
There’s no charge or obligation. 
Simply address — 



















Frank V. DEEGAN, Department SD-76 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 





















READERS SAY 


Model Shareholder 


Sm: Your April 15 issue carried our 
double page advertisement “Two Chessie 
shareowners see for themselves.” Mrs. 
Genevieve Loutsch, of Chicago, one of the 
shareowners making this trip over our 
railroad, is featured in several of the 
photographs. 

I have just received a letter from Mrs. 
Loutsch in which she makes this inter- 
esting comment about Forses Magazine: 
“No doubt the advertisement will ap- 
pear in Forses Magazine. If it is accord- 
ing to Hoyle and you wish to tell them— 
it was their favorable comments and 
recommendations that prompted me to 
purchase the C&O stock.” 

—WatterR S. JacKson 
Advertising Manager 
C&O Railway Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tax Credit 


Sir: The writer has just finished read- 


| ing your interesting “Fact and Comment” 


in the April 1 issue of Forses entitled, 
“The Power to Tax.” You clearly point 
up the true significance of a situation 
that could have been harmful, indeed, 
not only to the liquidity of the market- 
place, but to future financing. 

As for your credit line to the New 
York Stock Exchange for successfully 
opposing the proposed legislation . . 
everyone in our business is grateful to 
the Big Board for its fine work. How- 
ever, I think it only fair that I call to 
your attention that credit for the major 
effort in blocking of this ill-advised tax 
proposal should go to George E. Barnes, 
partner of Wayne Hummer & Company, 
Chicago, and Chairman of the Board of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 

It was Mr. Barnes’ original recom- 
mendation for a lower rate and the all- 
important establishment of a ceiling at 
higher price levels that within itself re- 
presents the greatest contribution. Mr. 
Barnes has no idea that I am writing this 
letter. 

—James E. Day, 
President 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Chicago, Illinois 


Forses gladly salutes Mr. Barnes on 
his efforts for U.S. investors.—Eb. 


Home Loaner 


Sm: Have no fear that National Homes 
or any other company is producing more 
homes than are needed (“Arrested 
Growth”, Forses, March 15). My hus- 
band and I were just turned down by 
the bank on a loan for a National Home. 
The payments on the three-bedroom 
home would have been less than we can 
pay on our apartment, which is less than 
half the size. There is only one winner 
in this game: the builders (who) are 
putting up apartment houses... 

—Joan SWENSON 
Lancaster, N. Y. 


Melancholy Magazine? 


Sir: Inspired by the first bit of humor 
ever to appear in your melancholy pub- 
lication, I hasten to write my apprecia- 
tion of your latest issue containing an 
account of Cerro de Pasco President Koe- 
nig’s mining operations in Peru (“King 
of the Hill,” Forses, April 1) and his 
facetious remark about his mining metals. 
[The remark: “We produce everything 
but pandemonium and delirium.”)} 

Here are some verses which I trust 
you to publish and indicate that your 
heart is not of brass: 


The Koenig Quest 

In Forbes we read 
frustrated by Fate 

Of Koenig’s deplorable Plight in 
Peru’s Republican State 

He has found all the Metals he 
covets but Two 

But restricts his research to the 
miniature State of Peru. 

Admits Pandemonium, Delirium 
lost from his Search 

So he sits all in Gloom on his 
lofty Andean Perch. 

The Treasures he seeks in the 
Inca’s oriferous land 

Are lush with Thief Nasser in 
Suez Canal’s yellow Sand. 


of a Miner 


—Roy G. FitTzceratp 
Dayton, Ohio 


Broker Bust 


Sm: I am just wondering if you are 
giving away any Oscars for stupidity, 
because, if you are, I feel that I am en- 
titled to one. Perhaps some of your 
readers have had similar experiences. 

Some time ago before going abroad, I 
turned over all of my stock certificates 
to my broker and gave him power of 
attorney with the understanding that if 
conditions should get very bad while I 
was away, he was to sell my stock, upon 
receiving orders from me by cable. Ima- 
gine my surprise upon returning to find 
that the broker had sold most all my 
holdings, some of them a day before the 
dividend was due, some of them at less 
than I had paid for them, although the 
market had stayed the same throughout 
the summer. Is it possible that a man 
could be that hungry for his broker’s 
commission that he would jeopardize the 
good account of a man who had trusted 
him? 

—S. Caron 
New York, N. Y. 


Paper Profit 


Sm: Your story on St. Regis Paper 
(“A Matter of Opinion,” Forses, April 
15) was certainly perfectly timed. I had 
no sooner read the piece, in which you 
questioned whether St. Regis was not 
taking a big risk in its expansion plans, 
when my evening paper informed me 
that St. Regis had just had to cut its 
dividend. Such perceptive analysis is 
exactly what stockholders need. oes 

—Sanrorp BYRNE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NoO. 4 OF A SERIES 


Hose for 
power-steering. 


HOSE for 


dredging rivers 


... Goodyear makes 1000 types 


What's more useful than the right kind of hose? 
For example, a slim %-inch-diameter hose, unseen 
but indispensable, regulates the hydraulic fluid that 
makes power-steering possible. A sand-suction hose, 
38 inches in diameter, dredges up tons of sludge and 
rock to make a river navigable or expose a rich vein 
of iron ore. And these are only two of the uses and 
markets for rubber hose. 


Just about everything that flows can profitably be 
put through some kind of rubber hose. That is why, 
for the economical handling of products as varied as 
molasses and sand, crude oil and powdered coal, 
Goodyear makes more than 1,000 types of hose. 
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First in tires, Goodyear also makes practically all 
other types of rubber goods. Our diversified out- 
put includes industrial rubber products . . . aircraft 
and aviation products . . . foam products, films and 
flooring . . . chemicals . . . metal products . .. and 
many more, for growing markets in this country 
and abroad. 


TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





















For larger offices, the 4200 electric 
model ...stamps and seals 300 letters 
in two minutes! 










Offices in 101 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 
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Now every office 
can have one! 


Profit squeezes which pinch many 
companies are bringing higher profits 
to the makers of conveyor belts and 
truck lifts. So claims the Materials 
Handling Institute, which points out 
that as production costs rise, manu- 
facturers step up their purchases of 
such equipment to trim labor over- 
head. 

















Your morning coffee may be cheap- 
er in the months ahead. Wholesale 
and retail prices have already been 
cut, and coffeemen expect world out- 
put to jump sharply in the season 
starting July 1, inducing further cuts. 








Wall Streeters were all ears when 
the U.S. finally named -the three 
guided missiles it will send to NATO. 
The winning trio: Glenn Martin’s 
“Matador”, Douglas’ “Honest John” 
and the “Nike Hercules,” made by 
Douglas and Western Electric. 














@ Even if you average $1 a day or less for postage | 
—you can have a DM, desk-model postage meter. | 
® The DM prints postage—any amount, for any | 
kind of mail, directly on the envelope. With a 
dated postmark that helps speed your mail 
through the postoffice. Prints a small ad, too, if 
you like. Even handles parcel post. 

®@ There’s a moistener for sealing envelopes. 

A whole day’s mail can be stamped and sealed in 
a few minutes. Anybody can use a postage meter, 
save mailing time—and postage. 

® The postage meter is set by the postoffice for 
any amount of postage you need. Your postage in 
a meter is protected from damage, loss, misuse, 
and is automatically accounted for. 

® There’s a postage meter model for every 
office, large or small. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you. Or send coupon | 
for free illustrated booklet. | 





FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 





Prtney-Bowes, INC. 





Which way for interest rates? Up or 
down? Best guess, say bankers, is 
that Washington believes the dangers 
of a runaway boom and inflation are 
still strong, so interest rates will re- 
main high for some time. 


























Swiss banks’ secrecy laws which 
prohibit them from revealing clients’ 
names, may be eased by Berne. US. 
Congressmen and the SEC have com- 
plained that the law is being abused 
to manipulate stocks and wage proxy 
wars in the US. 


















































Dividend outlook this year, accord- 
ing to Standard & Poor,’ is for just 
about the same or slightly lower pay- 
outs than in 1956. Ruling factor, 
says S&P: corporate profits currently 
are stalled on a high plateau. 













































Office equipment boom hasn’t cut 
down on office help needs at all. 
Actually, one out of every six em- 
ployees is a clerical worker today vs. 
one in 10 in 1942. Main reason: 
these days management requires far 
more detailed and extensive records 
than ever before. 






1732 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet( ) Postal Rate Chart( ) to 





Name. 
Addr 
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Steel scrap recently sold at $42 a 
ton, the lowest price since August, 
1955. But producers say prices are 
bottoming out, expect a rise later on. 
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Student of the world 


His text is the most timely, accurate and detailed 
encyclopaedia of current events . . . the daily news- 
paper. The crush of news, the pace of business, and all 
the fields of human interest are covered in his daily 
volume. Adding to the demands of our own prosperous 
economy for more and still more newsprint are the 
growing requirements of the teeming populations of 


THE BOWATER CORPORATION OF NORTH AMERICA LIMITED 


Mills at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland + 


the under-developed countries of the world. Elevation 
of living standards and growth of commerce are also 
widening the market for other kinds of paper. 


The Bowater Organisation is the world’s largest 
supplier of newsprint and also is a major producer of 
fine papers, corrugated cartons, building board, fibre 
drums, and many other specialized paper products. 


Bowaters = 


MONTREAL 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia « Calhoun, Tennessee 


A MEMBER OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 








... and lets put 
another one there’ 


Consider your way of life. Then plan your telephone service around it. 
Modern living demands not only the step-saving 
convenience of extension telephones in the rooms where you now 
live and work... but extra outlets for future needs... 
and phones in colors that add an attractive decorative note. 
Help in planning just the type of telephone service best for you 
is only one phase of General Telephone’s contribution to better living. 


e Concealed telephone wiring inside the walls is one advantage of planning ahead. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e 26EO MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


DETROIT, THE ECONOMY & THE INVESTOR 


Thunderers on the Left from Karl Marx on down have 
chanted a monotonous refrain. Capitalism, they have 
said, would backslide from competitive free enterprise as 
time went on and degenerate into a system of giant mo- 
nopolies. That, Marx thought, was all to the good. The 
communists would simply move in and take over the car- 
tels while the rest of the people, impoverished and en- 
slaved, would cheer from the sidelines. 

Big business has indeed gotten bigger. Labor-saving 
machines and mass markets have made huge-scale manu- 
facturing necessary for many industries. But U.S. capital- 
ism has confounded the Marxists. It has done so, among 
other things, by continuing to be as uncompromisingly 
competitive as 
ever, mass pro- 
duction, auto- 
mation and big- 
scale advertis- 
ing notwith- 
standing. 

The last few 
months have, in 
fact, witnessed a 
really powerful 
demonstration of 
just how com- 
petitive US. 
capitalism really 
is. I am refer- 
ring to the dra- 
matically shifting fortunes of the 1957 auto market. 

What happens in Detroit is especially important. A year 
or so ago, even some of our most devoted free enterprisers 
were beginning to worry about General Motors’ magnifi- 
cent industrial machine. “GM,” many of them were saying, 
“is so efficient no one can really compete against it.” As 
proof they had only to point to the apparent eclipse of 
Chrysler Corp. and the virtual collapse of the independents. 

But as of today this theory no longer seems to fit the 
facts. Chrysler has demonstrated such dramatic recu- 
perative powers that its Plymouth unceremoniously has 
pushed GM’s formidable Buick out of the auto world’s 


GM’S CURTICE 
in investing . . 
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CHRYSLER'S COLBERT 


. yesterday is not an infallible guide to tomorrow 


third sales spot. As of now Chrysler is well back to its 
former 20% share of the U.S. auto market and President 
Lester Lum Colbert has reported that 1957’s first quarter 
sales passed the $1 billion mark for the first time in his- 
tory. Not a bad showing for a company that some of the 
experts were saying “just can’t compete with GM.” 

Ford made the same point a few years ago. A decade 
ago Ford was faced with critical problems of survival. 
Ford’s share of the market had dropped from 50% in the 
early Twenties to 20% or less in the first years after 
World War II. “They never come back,” was the epitaph 
many were writing on Ford. 

Ford did come back, despite slambang competition from 
Chrysler and 
GM. So far this 
year President 
Henry Ford II 
has pushed to 
30.4% of the 
market against 
just 25.3% last 
year. His Ford, 
a traditionally 
close but seem- 
ingly perennial 
second to GM's 
Chevrolet, has 
accelerated into 
first sales place. 


Yet today’sauto 
industry is a kind of game of musical chairs. One member 
of the Big Three can pick up percentage points only at 
the expense of another member. In 1957, both Ford and 
Chrysler have been picking them up at the expense of 
the supposedly invincible GM. For the first time since 
1953, GM has failed to make a full half or more of all 
U.S. autos. Ford and Chrysler are giving the champion 
a hard fight. 

Is GM deliberately holding back to head off the trust- 
busters? The evidence would indicate the contrary. At the 
start of the 1957 model year, GM President Harlow Curtice 
made it very clear to reporters that GM intended trying to 


FORD'S FORD 
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hold, or even increase, its 1956 share of the U.S. auto- 
mobile market. 

All this demonstrates again something that no investor 
should have to be told: namely, that it is management’s 
ability to fight the competitive battles that determines 
corporate success, not mere size. Management is a matter 
of people. It is something no CPA can measure nor for- 
mula express. 

This does not apply only to the auto business. Once 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward were nearly neck- 
and-neck. It was not so many years ago that Underwood 
sold almost as many dollars’ worth of office equipment as 
Burroughs or National Cash Register, which are, respec- 
tively, three and four times as big today. As recently as 
1949 Studebaker was a fast seller in the Oldsmobile and 
Mercury class. The examples could be cited almost end- 
lessly. The simple fact is that in free enterprise today’s 
competitive leader may well turn out to be tomorrow’s 
competitive laggard. 

All this is not to say that GM is on the skids. Nor is it 
the better part of valor to assume that Chrysler’s troubles 
are over. The 1958 model year may well tell a different 
story. But this is the very meaning of Detroit’s 1957: 
that our economy is a dynamic, not a static, one. It is why 
the investor must constantly seek out the best advice 
and information available. It is never safe to assume that 


what is happening today in business will go on happen- 
ing tomorrow. 


x 


COSTLY SLIPS OF THE TONGUE 


Charles Lukens Huston Jr., president of Coatesville, 
Pa.’s Lukens Steel Co. and a member of the family which 
is the company’s largest stockholder, has stirred up a real 
hornet’s nest. 

It all started last month. Huston told an enquiring 
reporter that Lukens’ earnings for the first quarter of 
1957 “should be at least equal to, if not better than” the 
$1.97 quarterly average of 1956. 

The financial community was understandably interested 
in Lukens. Its almost per- 
pendicular rise last year 
from 14 to 60 provided 
one of the most sensational 
profit performances in 1956's 
sluggish market. Reading 
between the lines of Huston’s 
statement, some Wall Street- 


Lukens’ profits were level- 
ing off. After all, $1.97 was 
not much compared to the 
$3.40 Lukens earned in the 
final quarter of 1956. 
News of Huston’s remarks 
was no sooner out than the 
trouble started. So much Lukens stock was offered for 
sale that New York Stock Exchange officials suspended 
trading while they struggled to match bids and offers. 
When the closing gong sounded, Lukens had tumbled 7% 
points for the day to 65%. 





LUKENS’ HUSTON 
an obligation to investors 
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ers apparently figured that - 





What happened five days later was even more startling. 
Huston faced Lukens’ annual meeting. Far from slipping, 
he told stockholders, Lukens had sailed through the first 
quarter with a record profit of $3.53 a share. When the 
tickers began pounding out the good news in Wall Street 
boardrooms, confusion again 
took over. The first time 
there had been too many 
sellers of Lukens. This time 
there were too many buyers. 
Again trading had to be sus- 
pended, and when the day 
was over Lukens was up a 
full eight points to 76%. 
Soon after it soared to 94%. 

Quite understandably, in- 
vestors who sold Lukens on 
the first, “bad” news were 
very miffed. Brokers were 
deluged with calls which 
they could not properly an- 
swer. And the specialists in Lukens were so harassed they 
threw in the towel and handed the issue to another firm. 

In all this there was absolutely no evidence of wrong- 
doing. Nevertheless it was very bad public relations for 
Wall Street. In fact, the Lukens case became doubly em- 
barrassing in conjunction with what happened last month 
to St. Regis Paper Co. stock. St. Regis’ stockholders had 
been led to believe that, in general, all was well with 
their business. President (now Chairman) Roy King Fer- 
guson did nothing to counteract this impression. He even 
went out of his way to pooh-pooh reports of overproduc- 
tion in the paper industry. (Forses, April 15, 1957.) 

That made the blow all the harder to take when it fell. 
For the first quarter of 1957, Ferguson sadly reported, 
St. Regis had earned just 65c a share against the 95c in the 
first quarter of 1956. In view of this, the directors slashed 
the St. Regis common dividend from 50c quarterly to 35c. 

It was Lukens all over again. On April 12, St. Regis 
lost nearly 10% of its value in one day. Under the impact 
of surprised selling, St. Regis dropped a full 3% to a 
1957 low of 36%. In a few hours, St. Regis stockholders saw 
almost $30 million worth of market value wiped out. 

Forses is perfectly aware that both Lukens’ and St. 
Regis’ executives had no intention of sharply affecting 
the prices of their securities. The facts indicate they 
were both simply clumsy. “My appraisal,” Huston later 
testified, “was necessarily conservative, since first quar- 
ter earnings had not yet been fully determined.” Fer- 
guson, too, had an explanation. Tight credit, said he, 
and inventory cutting had caused an unexpected cutback 
in customer buying. 

Now, basically, no one can quarrel with the head of a 
business for being optimistic about its prospects as Fergu- 
son was. Nor can one ask a man like Charles Huston to 
throw caution to the winds in talking with reporters. 

The fact remains, however, that corporations also have 
an obligation to investors. Many people must have been 
frightened out of Lukens by Huston’s excessive caution 
or lured into St. Regis by Ferguson’s premature optimism. 
It is just such mishaps which scare many unsophisticated 
investors. The financial community cannot afford such 
costly slips of the tongue as showed up in the Lukens 
and St. Regis cases last month. 





ST. REGIS’ FERGUSON 
a $30-million slip 
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MERICAN- Standard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


New single-lever faucet won't drip! Push it to the left—it dripping! It’s convenient, easy to use, and a beautiful fitting. A 
mixes water from lukewarm to hot. Push it to the right—it mixes product of Plumbing and Heating Division of American-Standard 
from cool to cold. Forward it’s on; back it’s off ...and no... “Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


How would you keep it warm? In winter, when Boeing doors Air Conditioning helped this house win a prize! An ingenious 
open for a B-52, cold blasts rush in. But Kewanee Reserve Plus air conditioner easily added to the American-Standard furnace 
Rated Boilers quickly pick up temperature, keep whole plant gives year-round comfort to this house, winner of a House & Home 
comfortable. A product of Kewanee Boiler Division of American- 1957 Merit Award. Products of Air Conditioning Division of 
Standard . . .“‘Always seeking ways to serve you better.”’ American-Standard . . .“‘Always seeking ways to serve you better.”” 





In the United States. Ai CONDITIONING DIVISION © AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION © AMSIAN SUPPLY DIVISION © ATOMIC ENERGY GIVISION © ¢.f. CHURCH OWISION + QETROM CONTROLS DIVISION © KEWANEE BONER OIvsioN 
PLUMBING AND HEATING QIVISION © ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION © TONAWANDA IRON DIVISION » YOUNGSIOWN KITCHENS DIVISION + in Conodoy AMERICAN-STANDARD PRODUCTS CANADA LIMITED © tn Europe. MEAL STANDARD 
‘Srandard’® and ‘* Amznican-Standard’’ are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary C 


American-Stardard (e) 
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MILLION DOLLAR DIVE... 


Orr Ca.irorni a geologist-frogman dives deep 
to the ocean floor in search of petroleum-bearing 
rock for Texaco. 

If successful, America’s oil reserves may be 
richer by millions of barrels. 

On five continents Texaco oil explorers are using 
aerial surveys, artificial earthquakes, soil analysis 


and other methods to locate more oil to satisfy 
the ever-increasing world demand. 

This work is just one phase of Texaco’s multi- 
million dollar program to produce more and finer 
petroleum products for the transportation, rubber, 
petrochemicals and plastics industries...an invest- 
ment in the future. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Progress ... at your service 
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WEBB & KNAPP’S MILE HIGH BUILDING (DENVER) 


THE MAN WHO LOVES LEVERAGE 


Profits in the stock market? Take a look at what Bill Zeck- 
endorf has done in real estate. With a minimum of cash he 
has built Webb & Knapp into a mighty—and mortgaged- 
to-the-eaves—realty empire. For W&K stockholders he has 
thus fashioned a long lever. Is it as strong as it is long? 


REALTOR WiL.tiamM ZECKENDORF, the 
51-year-old, highly-publicized human 
dynamo whose Webb & Knapp, Inc.* 
assembled the site for the glass-and- 
marble United Nations skyscraper on 
Manhattan’s East River, commented 
half-jokingly a few years back about 
his great coup. “The best Webb & 
Knapp ever got [from the UN deal],” 
he told a gathering of Wall Street 
security analysts, “was two seats in 
the back to review the ceremonies. 
Well, we didn’t mind that. We had 
what we wanted from the situation.” 

Webb & Knapp had indeed. For one 
thing it reaped several scrapbooks 
full of newspaper headlines, a prized 
profile of Zeckendorf in The New 
Yorker magazine and a gratifyingly 
widespread reputation for creative 
imagination that is all too rare in the 
real estate business. But Webb & 
Knapp also harvested a considerable 
amount of coin of the realm. Almost 
from the moment the international 
organization announced it was set- 
ting up shop where Swift & Co. for- 
merly slaughtered lambs, Webb & 
Knapp, then wholly-owned by Bill 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high 1%; low, 1%. Dividend 
(1956): none. Indicated 1957 yout: none. 
Earnings per share (1955; 1 res not 
et reported): 24c. Total assets: $194.3 mil- 
ion. Ticker symbol: WN. 
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Zeckendorf, became richer by several 
million dollars. 

Deodorized District. It is true, as 
Zeckendorf has never tired of point- 
ing out, that Webb & Knapp profited 
only moderately from the $8.5 million 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. paid for the 
UN’s 11 acres. But Webb & Knapp 
still held 5 acres of surrounding 


REALTOR ZECKENDORF: 
he’s after bigger game 


land. Now deodorized, the land bor- 
dered on the world’s diplomatic cap- 
ital. Instead of being worth an aver- 
age of perhaps $400,000 an acre, it 
became worth $800,000 or so at a 
scratch of Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie’s pen. A few months after the 
UN deal was set, Zeckendorf sold the 
balance of the property for $3 mil- 
lion. Result: a $9.5-million commit- 
ment returned $11.5 million plus an 
incalculable amount of publicity in 
return for a trifling risk. 

In addition, Zeckendorf, a man who 
dearly loves the leverage borrowed 
money can impart to capital, had put 
only a small amount of cash into the 
deal. Leverage, of course, means in 
financial jargon the liberal use of 
borrowed money to increase the profit 
(and loss) potential of a given deal or 
investment. It is doubtful whether 
any other modern U.S. business figure 
uses the lever as enthusiastically and 
as well as Zeckendorf. Thanks to 
leverage, it is safe to say that Zecken- 
dorf’s gesture of offering his land to 
the UN helped earn him a return of 
well over 100% on his actual cash in- 
vestment in a matter of months. 

To analyze all this in dollar-and- 
cents terms is to take nothing from 
Zeckendorf’s impressive achievement. 
In all likelihood he saved the then 
homeless United Nations for New 
York City. He also raised a large 
part of Manhattan Island from a dis- 
creditable and malodorous slum. But 
it is no disgrace to admit that he did 
all this in the unselfconscious pur- 
suit of private profit. 

But to understand the UN deal is 
to learn a great deal about the eco- 
nomic methodology of flamboyant Bill 
Zeckendorf. “The only opportunity 
for really great increment in land,” 
muses he, “is in land that sells for $5 
per square foot that can be converted 
to be worth as much as $100 per foot.” 

Too Much Publicity? The United 
Nations today gleams proudly along 
a renascent section of Manhattan’s 
skyline for all to see. Not all of 
Zeckendorf’s sweepingly imaginative 
plans to increase the value of land 
have taken such tangible shape. 
Plans for a $100-million “Palace of 
Progress” to tower 20 stories over 
New York’s cavernous Pennsylvania 
Station were quietly dropped. Park- 
on, an automatic garage, hailed by 
Zeckendorf as a major answer to 
metropolitan congestion is rarely 
mentioned these days around Webb 
& Knapp’s urbanely modern Madison 
Ave. offices. These rolled off Zeck- 
endorf’s drawing boards, had their 
day in the headlines and were pigeon- 
holed. 

Probably no living realtor can 
match Bill Zeckendorf in terms of 
bricks laid, foundations sunk and 
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leases signed. But in the face of 
such public false alarms as the “Pal- 
ace of Progress” and the later 
“Atomic City,” the press has notably 
cooled toward Zeckendorf. “Bill,” 
says one friendly critic, “tends to cry 
‘colossal’ a little too often. He might 
do well to give his showmanship a 
bit of a rest.” 

Zeckendorf’s Talent. This is one way 
of looking at it. But showmanship is 
as much a part of Zeckendorf’s talent 
as his shrewd way with a deal, his 
creative imagination or his daring use 
of leverage. One thing, moreover, is 
probably undeniable: Zeckendorf’s 
affable self-salesmanship, for which 
he has often been criticized, is a major 
asset. Without it he would not have 
come as far as he has. Bill Zecken- 
dorf is an almost unbelievably articu- 
late and persuasive man. He has 
been known to charm, with equal 
ease, a conference room full of cigar- 
chewing realtors and a lecture hall 
full of Harvard architectural students. 
It is to make himself known to the 
wider public that Zeckendorf makes 
liberal use of headlines. 

In private conversation, Zecken- 
dorf is disarmingly frank about his 
love of the limelight. “In large scale 
urban redevelopment,” says he, “it is 
important to capture the imagination 
of the public. Get the public with 
you and the politicians will play ball.” 


Judgment Withheld. Headlines de- 
monstrably can have a cash value. 
But partly because they consider 
Madison Ave. methods out of place in 
the board room, Wall Street’s more 
conservative investment houses some- 
times have looked down their noses 
at Webb & Knapp as an investment— 
even when they were perfectly will- 
ing to lend the company money on 
specific real estate deals. Investors, 
too, despite an occasional burst of 
buying have lost a good deal of their 
enthusiasm for Webb & Knapp com- 
mon since it hit its all-time high of 
3% in 1955. 

Webb & Knapp’s investment stand- 
ing and Zeckendorf’s public reputa- 
tion thus have been totally different 
things. Nor has the advent of tight 
money improved Webb & Knapp’s 
standing as an investment in The 
Street. Zeckendorf gets full marks 
for raising Webb & Knapp from a 
staid, 10-man realty office in 1942 to 
today’s $400-million steel-and-granite 
empire with $1 billion-plus in plans 
on the drawing boards. But Wall 
Street well knows that his success 
is largely a result of Zeckendorf’s un- 
paralleled finesse in getting other 
people to put up the cash for his am- 
bitious schemes. Bill Zeckendorf 
himself, with his great talent for com- 
pressing an idea into a few words, has 
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put it very well. “If we can’t bor- 
row we slow down to a walk,” said 
he, “because we haven’t got the 
money. What we have are _ ideas. 
On the other. hand, the fellows who 
have the money need the fellows with 
ideas.” 

New Situation. That exactly de- 
scribes the situation as it existed dur- 
ing most of the first post-World War 
II decade. Insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds and the like were often 
hard put to keep their dollars work- 
ing. A creative entrepreneur like 
Zeckendorf was the answer to a real 
economic need. The institutions put 
up mortgage cash and happily clipped 
their coupons. Zeckendorf, and oth- 
ers like him, were prepared to pro- 
vide the initiative and shoulder most 
of the risk. 

But tight money has since changed 
a borrowers’ market into a lenders’ 





RAILROADER YOUNG: 
he found a partner 


one. Zeckendorf is prepared to ar- 
gue at the drop of a hat that his type 
of operation is no hothouse flower 
dependent on easy money. But Wall 
Street was not entirely convinced. Es- 
pecially was this so immediately fol- 
lowing Zeckendorf’s much-publicized 
deal with railway mogul Robert R. 
Young’s Alleghany Corp. last Febru- 
ary. Alleghany agreed to lend Webb 
& Knapp $20 million in return for 
Webb & Knapp unsecured 5% deben- 
tures. 

The loan was made on terms which 
were regarded by many at the time 
as a hard bargain for Zeckendorf.* 
The realty firm agreed, in effect, to 


*When the full ~ million has been id to 
Webb & Knapp, ckendorf will deliver to 
Alleghany warrants to buy 10 million shares 
of Webb & mnepe at $2 a share (present 
common capitalization: 20 million shares, of 
which 7 million are reportedly held by mem- 
bers of the kendorf family). The war- 
rants will be good for 15 years. 


sell Alleghany a third interest in 
Webb & Knapp. That did not sound 
like the old Zeckendorf who made 
no secret of his preference for keep- 
ing the equity end of any given deal 
on his own side of the table. For once 
the other party got the leverage. Wall 
Street tongues began wagging. Had 
Zeckendorf run out of credit? Had he, 
like many another financial genius 
before him, burned his candle too long 
at both ends? Had he, in short, lost 
control of his own empire? 

Who’s In Charge Here? Rumors not- 
withstanding, Zeckendorf was a long 
way from losing control of Webb & 
Knapp. He had, it is true, taken on 
an influential partner and given him 
three seats on the 15-man board of 
directors. But the deal still left con- 
trol squarely with Zeckendorf. It 
clearly specified that Alleghany, even 
if it exercised its rights to buy Webb 
& Knapp common, would not get full 
voting power for 15 years. Explains 
Alleghany Vice President David Wal- 
lace: “We didn’t want to disturb man- 
agement. We were perfectly satisfied 
to come in as a creditor at the start.” 

Nor, in fact, was Zeckendorf quite 
as badly hobbled by tight money as 
some critics suspected. Whatever the 
state of the money market, he still re- 
tained his almost uncanny ability to 
strip ownership of a piece of property 
down to its economic essentials. One 
example of this is his now famous 
“Hawaiian technique,” so-called be- 
cause fun-loving Bill Zeckendorf 
dreamed it up while bonefishing off 
Hawaii’s Beach one day in 1953. 

Hawaiian Technique. Put simply 
the Hawaiian technique (see table) 
is a process of splitting ownership of 
a property into several component 
parts. Each part so divided bears a 
different degree of risk and each of- 
fers a profit potential proportionate to 
the risk. Insurance companies, for 
example, have always preferred rela- 
tively safe mortgages with a cor- 
respondingly low rate of return. But 
Zeckendorf went much further than 
the traditional division between 
equity and mortgage. First he would 
plaster a property with as many notes 
and mortgages as the traffic would 
bear. Then he would start carving 
up the equity itself. Part of it he 
might sell as a leasehold to a group of 
high tax bracket investors who would 
be interested in a fat rate of return 
coupled with tax savings and who 
could take a lot more chances than 
an insurance company. On top of 
that Zeckendorf might create a sub- 
lease which Webb & Knapp might 
hold or even sell to a more venture- 
some investor. 

Where would Webb & Knapp’s profit 
come in? Simply by making sure 
that the sum of the parts was greater 
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than the former whole. “Bill,” says 
an admiring competitor, “sells each 
party exactly that part of the risk that 
they want and can afford to take. 
Each is so pleased with his custom- 
tailored investment that he doesn’t 
bother about the fact that Webb & 
Knapp is coming out way ahead.” 

It was not until 1952 that Zecken- 
dorf began applying these talents 
through a publicly-owned corporation, 
but in the decade or so previous to it, 
Bill Zeckendorf had used such devices 
to help him pile up a considerable pri- 
vate fortune. Nineteen years ago he 
was a $9,000-a-year real estate sales- 
man with a 25% interest in a modest 
realty firm. Today he spends his 
weekends at the old 70-acre Hetty 
Green estate which he owns in fash- 
ionable Greenwich, Conn. He has be- 
come rich enough to improve on his 
Green estate predecessors by building 
an elaborate swimming pool, under- 
neath which he has one of the U.S.’ 
best-stocked private wine cellars. 
Ample proof that Zeckendorf has a 
gold touch, his personal fortune is to- 
day worth upwards of $30 million. 

Roosevelt Field. Webb & Knapp 
took in its first public stockholders 
when it merged with the corporate 
shell of the old American Superpower 
Corp. in 1952. Superpower’s tax loss 


carryforward enabled Zeckendorf to 
turn some paper profits into tax-free 
cash for other ventures and also gave 


him some extra equity capital to play 
with. As it had as a private com- 
pany, Webb & Knapp continued to 
derive its profits from three main 
sources: 1) buying real estate to re- 
sell at a profit either through some 
variation of the Hawaiian technique 
or after physically improving it; 2) 





Webb & Knapp paid 


It covered the cost with: 


$28.3 million 





@ 4% first mortgage held by John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co $13.5 million 

© 5% Webb & Knapp debentures. . $8.6 million 

@ 6%% 10-year loan, secured by 
leasehold, from Investors Diver- 
sified Services 


@ Sale of leasehold to syndicate 
of investors 


$7.5 million 


$10 million 
Total financing: $39.6 million 

Webb & Knapp came out of the deal owning 
the building in fee and holding a sublease on 


the property. It also pocketed $11.3 million in 
cash for use in other deals. 


land profits which resulted from 
changing the character of an area, as 
in the UN deal; 3) from rents, fees 
and other forms of ordinary income. 

As a publicly-held company, Webb 
& Knapp brought to fruition one of its 
most ambitious and profitable projects, 
Roosevelt Field. Seven years ago 
Roosevelt Field was a 350-acre Long 
Island, N. Y. airport put out of busi- 
ness by the gradual encroachment of 
the New York City suburbs. With his 
shrewd realtor’s eye, Zeckendorf real- 
ized it was potentially a great deal 
more than that. 

“Roosevelt Field stock,” he remi- 
nisces, “was selling for about $7 a 
share on the American Stock Ex- 
change. A full $5 of this represented 
cash, which left the real estate at $2 
a share. We bought control of the 
company, distributed the cash and 
ended up controlling 350 acres at just 
$5,000 an acre.” Zeckendorf pro- 
ceeded to sell part of the land to such 
industrial firms as American Bosch 
Arma, Pepsi-Cola and Sperry Rand. 
The new factories attracted residents 
to the area. The result—and this is 
typical of Zeckendorf’s creative ap- 
proach to real estate development— 
was that the remaining land became 
considerably more valuable. After 
luring an R. H. Macy branch store to 
the site, Webb & Knapp had no trou- 
ble landing tenants for the $35 million 
shopping center he built on the re- 
maining acreage. “In the end,” says 
he, “our $5,000 land was worth $80,000 
an acre.” Reflecting this, the Roose- 
velt Field stock for which Webb & 
Knapp had paid $7 a share is cur- 
rently worth some $31.50 a share. 
Paper profit to date for Webb & 
Knapp: $4 million. 


BUYING A BUILDING—ZECKENDORF STYLE 


In September 1954, Webb & Knapp took title to the Equitable Office Building at 120 
Broadway in Manhattan's towering financial district. Here is how Zeckendorf financed the deal. 


Current annual net rentals come to 
approximately 


Something for Nothing. That is just 
one of Zeckendorf’s techniques. The 
“Hawaiian technique” is another. But 
perhaps the most intriguing aspect of 
Zeckendorf’s wheeling-dealing is his 
ability to walk out of a deal, not only 
with ownership of a new property but 
with more cash than he went in with. 
He seems to get something for noth- 
ing and a bonus besides. 

How does he do it? Real estate 
men consider Webb & Knapp’s pur- 
chase of mid-Manhattan’s 77-story 
Chrysler Building as a classic example 
of this art. Zeckendorf agreed to pay 
$52 million for the world’s second 
tallest building. He then proceeded 
to use his credit to borrow $53.9 mil- 
lion on the property. He walked out 
of the deal with ownership of the 
property and $1.9 million more cash 
than he started with. 

In the same manner, the flotation 
late last year of Webb & Knapp (Can- 
ada), Ltd. did nothing to tarnish 
Zeckendorf’s reputation for being able 
to swing large deals on small re- 
sources. “Tight money?” exclaims 
Zeckendorf. “In Webb & Knapp (Can- 
ada) we raised $25 million on little 
more than our letterhead.” 

Actually, Webb & Knapp put up a 
great deal more than its letterhead. 
Out of a total capital of some $27.5 
million, the U.S. parent chipped in 
$2.1 million. But for its $2.1 million, 
it received 40% of the common equity 
Says Zeckendorf proudly: “W&K 
Canada controls $150 million worth 
of property. Just think of the lever- 
age that $2.1 million gives our com- 
mon _ stockholders.” With Webb & 
Knapp (Canada) common selling last 
month at 4, the parent company 
stockholders had already been lev- 





$3,550,000 


It is used to cover: 


@ First mortgage, interest & 
amortization 


@ 5% debentures, interest . $430,000 


@ Interest & amortization on IDS 


loon ... $1,110,000 


@ Leaseholders share of income. . . . $1,300,000 


Total annual financing costs: $3,670,000 


At current rentals, W&K is out of pocket 
roughly $120,000 a year. This, however, is a 
small price to pay for the $11.3 million in 
cash it picked up. In addition, after 1965, if 
current rentals hold, W&K will be netting 
$990,000 a year clear. In 1974, when the first 
mortgage has been paid off, W&K will be 
pocketing $1,820,000 a year, assuming rentals 
hold at the current level. 
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WEBB & KNAPP’S. ROOSEVELT FIELD: from $5, 000 to "$80,000 an acre 


eraged into an apparent paper profit 
of some $4.5 million on their invest- 
ment. 


Nine to One. “Leverage,” a word 
which has cropped up incessantly in 
this account of Zeckendorf’s realty 
empire, is no idle word around Webb 
& Knapp’s 12th floor Madison Ave. 
penthouse offices. It is, in fact, the 
key to understanding both the risks 
and the opportunities in Webb & 
Knapp. “We are,” Zeckendorf likes 
to say, “a beautifully long-leveraged 
situation. Where else can you work 
on 90% margin today?” 

Zeckendorf claims that he has 
nearly $9 worth of borrowed and pre- 
ferred stockholders’ money for each 
$1 worth of common stock. He bases 
this on his estimate that Webb & 
Knapp currently controls some $400 
million worth of property and has 
another $1 billion worth on the draw- 
ing boards. As against this it owes 
roughly $300 million and has out- 
standing another $10.9 million in pre- 
ferred shares and back dividends. The 
common shares, of course, reap most 
of the profits over-and-above fixed 
payments. But it also must bear 
nearly all of the risk. 

Bewildered Bankers. Such a com- 
pany as Webb & Knapp is a tough 
horse to judge by ordinary standards. 
It is carrying its $400 million worth of 
property on a balance sheet that 
would curl the hair of a conservative 
banker. In the latest available re- 
port, Webb & Knapp showed a work- 
ing capital deficit of some $30 mil- 
lion. As against just $8.5 million in 
cash and accounts receivable, the 
company had short-term notes out- 
standing to the tune of almost $32 
million. “Almost everything around 
here,” one Webb & Knapp executive 
likes to quip, “is pledged on a loan of 
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some kind.” 


In most businesses a balance sheet 
of this sort would be considered a 
passport to insolvency. Webb & 
Knapp, however, is no ordinary busi- 
ness. Nicolas Salgo, Webb & Knapp’s 
Hungarian-born financial genius, is 
almost disdainful when he discusses 
bankers. “They are,” says he, “al- 
ways complaining we have no work- 
ing capital. Of course we have no 
working capital and won’t for 25 
years. But look at it a different way. 
By our method of doing business, 
real estate is inventory. It can be 
liquidated at any time. We use realty 
the way a bakery uses flour.” 

Where’s the Value? The metaphor 
is a nice one. But it begs the basic 
question: how does the _ investor 
evaluate Webb & Knapp’s assets? 
Simply consider the complications 
arising from the “Hawaiian tech- 
nique.” Webb & Knapp’s equity in 
a property may be preceded by sev- 
eral mortgages and a 999-year lease. 
Webb & Knapp may have come out of 
the deal with equity plus cash but 
with barely enough income to handle 
current debt and lease charges. Its 
actual cash return may be years away. 
What, then, is its equity worth? 

“It may not,” insists Salgo, “have a 
conventional balance sheet value, but 
it does have a cash value. This may 
fluctuate but we can sit out a busi- 
ness cycle so long as income from 
the building covers the payments. 
Our job is to make sure through sound 
leases that it does.” 

Speculative though Webb & Knapp’s 
equity in the Equitable or Chrysler 
buildings may be, Zeckendorf assigns 
them an estimated market value 
when he reports annually on the “liq- 
uidating” value of Webb & Knapp 
common shares. As a result, this 


figure has risen from 65c in 1952 to 
$3.50 at the beginning of 1956 and a 
possible $4 or so this year. In a sense 
this is counting some profit chickens 
before they are hatched: on an ortho- 
dox accounting basis, the book value 
is currently under $1 a share. 

Webb & Knapp, however, argues 
artfully for Zeckendorfian bookkeep- 
ing. “We are like an investment 
trust,” says Zeckendorf, “that revalues 
its assets regularly in terms of their 
market value.” On this basis, Webb 
& Knapp’s 515% capital growth in 
five years is an impressive one. 

Ripples & Waves. A _ banker, of 
course, would have his reservations. 
In the last resort—and this probably 
is the only possible answer at the 
present time—an investor must de- 
cide whether or not to put his faith 
in continued prosperity and Bill 
Zeckendorf’s judgment. 

Thus of all the questions put reg- 
ularly to Bill Zeckendorf, one stands 
out: what would a severe recession 
do to Webb & Knapp’s elaborate 
structure? Zeckendorf insists the 
company could weather all but the 
most severe kind of storm. “Real 
estate,” says he, “can ride through 
economic ripples but not through 
waves. Historically real estate has 
been the last thing to go under and 
the last to come back.” 

But even given a fairly severe eco- 
nomic blow, Zeckendorf argues that 
real estate would not suffer another 
1932. “This time,” he declares, “there 
is very little irresponsible financing 
as was done by the real estate bond 
houses in the Twenties. Most mort- 
gages are taken by institutions who 
take a conservative approach.” 

A Change of Pace. Right now Zeck- 
endorf claims to be more concerned 
with the effects of present prosperity 
than of potential depression. Prices of 
existing office buildings, he believes, 
have risen so high that there is little 
profit potential in trading them. 

“The day is past,” says he, “when 
trading in properties could be our 
major source of profits. Everybody 
and his brother is on that now. You 
can build today just as cheaply as you 
can buy.” 

So, Zeckendorf says, Webb & Knapp 
has raised its sights. “We want,” pro- 
claims he, “to be the outstanding ur- 
ban redevelopment organization in 
the U.S.” In replacing slums, he be- 
lieves, is today’s best chance for buy- 
ing land by the acre and selling it by 
the square foot. Webb & Knapp cur- 
rently has on its drafting boards $1 
billion worth of projects, most of 
which involve razing, with government 
help, rundown city areas and re- 
building them from the ground up. 
In Manhattan Webb & Knapp is in- 
volved in the residential phase of a 
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$50-million project in Lincoln Square. 
In Washington, D. C. it hopes for an 
eventual $150-million chunk of the 
450-acre Southwest development proj- 
ect. On the fire are similar projects 
in Cincinnati, San Francisco, Louis- 
ville and possibly even Boston. The 
first third of a Webb & Knapp spon- 
sored $75-million project recently has 
been completed at Denver, Colorado 
in the form of the striking Mile 
High office building and a 2,000 car 
garage. 

Zeckendorf reserves his favorite ad- 
jectives to describe these urban re- 
development projects. “These proj- 
ects,” says he, “are so tremendous 
that Webb & Knapp may not be able 
to handle them alone. We are con- 
sidering floating a sister company 
dedicated to urban redevelopment.” 

Expensive Planning. A measure of 
Zeckendorf’s faith in urban rede- 
velopment is the amount of money 
he has sunk into it. Already Webb 
& Knapp has spent some $2 million 
over 3% years in planning for the 
giant Washington, D.C. project with- 
out so much as turning a spadeful of 
earth. However you look at it this is 
expensive planning. It is also some- 
thing of a risk, for there is no guar- 
antee how much Webb & Knapp will 
get of any given development. 

Local builders, for example, can 
certainly be expected to queue up for 
some of the business, muttering all 
the while about “out-of-town” inter- 
ests. Then too, the current demand for 
a cutback in government spending is 
a hurdle to get over: Federal Title I 
slum clearance projects require U.S. 
money in the form of subsidies to help 
pay the cost of the land. Concedes 
27-year-old William Zeckendorf Jr., 
one of Webb & Knapp’s vice presi- 
dents: “This sort of thing takes a lot 
of capital. We've got to be able to 
sit out delays.” Adds Zeckendorf Sr.: 
“Look at urban redevelopment this 
way: it is a sort of hedge against re- 
cession for us. We are convinced that 
if business should get bad, urban re- 
development would be stepped up as 
a form of pump-priming.” 

What of the Future? What conclu- 
sions can the investor draw from the 
mass of spectacular unknowns which 
Bill Zeckendorf and his able team are 
trying to manipulate? Basically only 
this: that the future is going to make 
Zeckendorf either very much a finan- 
cial hero or one of the mid-century’s 
most deflated financial legends. For 
when you work with leverage on the 
scale Bill Zeckendorf does, you are 
playing, in effect, for all or close to 
nothing. The cat could jump either 
way. Any judgment depends on how 
bullish you are on the future of real 
estate and of Bill Zeckendorf. 
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RAILROADS 


REVIVING MARY 


Operating efficiency isn’t the 
only solution to a railroad’s 
problems, as the Western 
Maryland’s banker-boss has 


strikingly shown. 





Five years ago, when a Chase Man- 
hattan Bank vice president named 
W. Arthur Grotz (rhymes with oats) 
moved into the presidency of the 846- 
mile Western Maryland Railway,* 
dyed-in-the-wool railroadmen snorted 
disdainfully. Like any errant shrew, 
they claimed, the Mary needed a tough 
operating man, not a mild banker, to 
get it back on the right track. 

Dollar For Dollar. As trustee for the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s 43% stock interest 
in the Western Maryland, Chase Man- 
hattan thought otherwise. Actually it 
decided, a banker president was just 
what the Mary desperately needed. 
Admittedly, the road had built itself 
a tidy reputation for efficiency and 
stability in postwar years (see chart). 
But stockholders enjoyed few of the 
gains. Holders of the Mary’s com- 
mon and second preferred had not 
seen a dividend since the road was re- 
organized in 1917. Even holders of the 
Mary’s first preferred, who had been 
paid regular dividends since 19339, still 
looked in vain for some $20 million in 
arrears. 

After 22 years behind a desk. in 
New York, Grotz set out to put the 
Mary’s house in order. The simplest 
answer, he reasoned, was a complete 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 
6144; low 49. Dividend (1956): none. 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings 
(1956): $10.22. Total assets: $228. 
Ticker symbol. WM 
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LIFE LINES 


Though Western Maryland's revenue 
growth (colored line) has generally 
lagged behind that of the industry 
average (black line) . . . 
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... its operating ratio (colored line), 
traditional gauge of operating efficiency 
and profitability, has ranked among the 

industry's lowest and best. y 
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reorganization; but a group of mi- 
nority stockholders effectively blocked 
that solution. So Grotz fell back on 
other, less orthodox measures 

First he streamlined the Mary’s 
operations, thus boosting its credit 
standing. Then late in 1955 he sold 
128,597 additional shares. of-commeon 
for $5.3 million, also negotiated a $4.5- 
million two-year bank loan. Finally 
he dipped into treasury cash to cleat 
away all the arrears on the first pre- 
ferred in one quick wipe of the slate 
Result: a year ago last March, the 
way was clear to pay the first divi- 
dend ever on Mary’s non-cumulative 
second preferred. 

Obstacle Course. That done, Grotz 
turned to devising ways and means 
of putting the Mary’s common on a 
paying basis. This time the route was 
even trickier. By early this year he 
had managed to take some of the 
pressure off common earnings by 
substituting $17.7 million worth in 
5%% debentures and $5.3 million 
worth of new 5% first preferred for a 
$17.7 million issue of old 7% first pre- 
ferred. 

Dividends are taxable, but debt 
charges are not. Thus, Grotz’s man- 
euver accomplished two things: 1) 
it saved the Mary about $500,000 a 
year in taxes; 2) it provided him with 
a steady stream of cash with which to 
gradually retire the new debt itself. 
That will enhance the common, for 
even if profits merely hold steady, 
debt retirement will automatically 
boost common stockholders’ equity 
and per share earnings 

One barrier still stands in the way 
of dividend payments on the common: 
restrictions imposed by the road’s 
$4.5-million bank loan. To date, Grotz 
has repaid $2 million of it, expects to 
have liquidated the remainder by De- 
cember. After that, dividends will de- 
pend only on whether the Mary earns 
enough to pay them safely. 

Clear Track? So far this year, 
Grotz’s road is more than paying its 
way. Not only did first-quarter rev- 
enues rise 10% (to $14.4 million), but 
thanks partly to a rate increase last 
December, net shot up a full 30% (to 
$2.3 million). That was just the re- 
verse of the over-all trend in rail- 
road earnings. Main reason: the cur- 
rent boom in bituminous coal ship- 
ments (which accounted for 40% of 
the Mary’s 1956 revenues). 

But Grotz is not a banker for noth- 
ing; he is also cautious, refusing to 
pinpoint, as yet, any date when com- 
mon payments are likely to begin. But 
if all goes well, early 1958 would seem 
to be as likely a target as any. “I’m 
sure of this,” he says cheerfully, “it’s 
only a matter of months now, not 
years.” 











BONDS 


TALE OF 
TWO BONDS 


Bond values east and west of 

the iron curtain are two very 

different things—depending 

on whose pledge secures 
them. 


Just as America was getting set for 
its annual migration to Europe last 
month, the mountain came to Moham- 
med. To Wall Street came the High 
Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community to borrow $35 mil- 
lion, $25 million of it in 542% bonds, 
$10 million in 5% notes. 

It was not the first time that the 
six-nation agency controlling produc- 
tion and tariff-free markets of 851 
coal and steel firms in West Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg had gone to 
the well. It borrowed $100 million (at 
3.87%) from the Export-Import Bank 
in 1954, last year dipped its toe into 
the private capital market with a $12 
million, 4.25% loan from Swiss in- 
vestors. 

The significance of the flotation was 
far bigger than the comparatively 
small amount involved. For it marked 
the first supra-national borrowing for 
the benefit of ordinary private enter- 
prise. While the World Bank has bor- 
rowed from American investors, its 
object was to bankroll its member 
governments and government-guar- 
anteed private enterprise. 

Triple Bonded. Even without such 





HIGH AUTHORITY’S RENE MAYER: 
his stock was high 
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-——BONDS THAT BOUNCED 


Holders of foreign dollar bonds 
don't so much mind losing their 
interest over the years—it's the 
principal involved: some $322.6 
million in default, barring small 
settlements. 


Miilions of Dollars 
Amount Amount Date 





Nation Issued Unredeemed Defaulted 
Soviet Russia $ 75.0 $75.0 1919 
East Germany 100.7 38.5 1937 
Rumania 96.0 71.8 1934 
Bulgaria 17.5 6.5 1933 
Hungary 45.0 14.4 1941 
Poland 158.1 41.0 1940 
Czechoslovakia 32.3 2.7 1952 
Lithuania 6.3 46 1940 
Estonia 4.0 15 1941 
Danzig 45 10 1939 
Yugoslavia 65.6 56.0 1939 
Chine 10.4 96 1939 
Total 615.4 322.6 











gilt-edged guarantees, institutional 
and individual investors enthusiastic- 
ally oversubscribed the issue, quickly 
bid it up to 102%. Behind their 
eagerness lay a three-fold guarantee 
as strong as any official variety: 

e Lenders received promissory 
notes from the actual German coal 
and Italian steel companies who were 
to benefit from the loan. 

e They were protected by a special 
$100 million reserve deposited by the 
High Authority in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in Basle. 

e They could also bank on the 
power of the Authority to levy a 1% 
tax on its 851 member firms. In the 
past four years, the sum so collected 
has totaled $173 million. 

For Wall Streeters, it presented 
serious food for thought. Predicted 
one: “This is only the beginning. The 
Euromarket treaty signed in Rome 
could lead to an even broader author- 
ity—perhaps with a billion-dollar de- 
velopment bank to back it.” 

House of Bondage. As if to emulate 
the success of its West European 
cousin, one East European bond also 
made a distinct, if smaller, splash last 
month. Polish 4%’s of 1958 shot up 
from a 1957 low of 17% to a high of 
21%. Even at that price however, they 
were still selling at only $213.75 for 
each $1,000 of face value. 

It was a revealing discount, and 
typified Wall Street’s small regard 
for the $313 million in defaulted East 
European dollar bonds papering the 
world’s rumpus rooms. Most of the 
bonds, all but a few of which were 
dishonored long before the Commu- 
nists throttled prospects of redemp- 
tion, sell for from $150 to $300 per 





$1000 bond. But that tells only half the 
story. Counting accrued interest, the 
paper “value” of the bonds is really 
double the face amount, making the 
actual price range from $75 to $150 
per $1000. 

Yet hope springs eternal even in the 
breasts of foreign dollar bond holders. 
Many nourish the hope that satellite 
governments will one day recognize 
the moral obligation—or political op- 
portunity—to pay off their American 
creditors. The Czechs seemed to be 
doing just that in 1946, when they 
resumed service on their 6’s of 1960. 
Those bonds soon danced a merry 
czardas up to $905, only to drop off to 
$460 when the Czech government cut 
off dollar payments in 1952. 

Moral Tale. Last month’s rise in 
Polish bonds reflected another warm 
breeze in the cold war. With the 
heralded arrival of Polish delegates 
in Washington to drum up aid and 
trade, speculation began to sprout like 
the cherry blossoms. Last year Poland 
began to repay British bondholders 
40c on the dollar in sterling. Increased 
American trade with Poland and other 
iron curtain community members, 
the gossip went, would give them 
the extra dollars which might be 
used to pay off their dollar debts as 
well. 

Even so, the market was clearly not 
putting much faith last month in any 
such early thawing of the great East- 
West freeze. But the burgeoning eco- 
nomic strength of a unified West 
Europe found plenty of admirers even 
among once-burned bondholders. In 
a way, the tale of the two bonds was a 
lesson in international morality. 





COMMUNIST BLOC’S KHRUSHCHEDP: 
his bonds were low 
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INDUSTRY 


PURSUING 
THE PENTAGON 


Whether it provides their 
bread-and-butter or merely 
frosting on the cake, few cor- 
porations these days can af- 
ford to shun Pentagon orders. 


Not every U.S. corporation executive 
considers the Pentagon a desirable 
customer. Profits on government 
contracts tend to be low, development 
time irritatingly long and bidding par- 
ticularly fierce. But as a customer 
with some $40 billion a year to spend, 
few corporations today can complete- 
ly ignore the Defense Department. 
Who’s Who. Last month, as it has 
at sporadic intervals since 1950, 
the department released its eagerly- 
awaited “Who’s Who” in defense con- 
tracts. It listed, as usual, the 100 top 
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Company (millions) Total 


Awards 
Rank (millions) 


major defense contractors on the basis 
of contracts awarded in the 18 months 
beginning Jan. 1, 1955. The list con- 
tained few surprises but a great deal 
of food for thoughtful investors. Few 
surprises because, as expected, of the 
top ten defense contractors, seven 
were aircraft and missile makers and 
two were in electronics. Food for 
thought because defense orders are 
bread-and-butter to dozens of cor- 
porations, and frosting on the profit 
cake for scores more. 

One fact, therefore, did not fail to 
catch the eyes of investment analysts: 
as compared with the rankings on a 
cumulative six-year basis, there were 
some revealing shifts in the latest 
listings. Commented one _ security 
analyst: “For the Pentagon, the age 
of hardware is over and the age of 
electronics gadgets is here.” 

Electronic computers, radar equip- 
ment, navigation instruments and the 
like had indeed moved higher on 
brasshat shopping lists. Aircraft, and 
its sister field of missiles, however, 


WHO REAPS THE DEFENSE DOLLAR? 


The Pentagon is probably U.S. industry's biggest single customer. When it 
goes shopping it has almost $40 billion a year to spend. Here are the 100 
companies currently highest on the Defense Department's shopping list. 
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still remained the No. One item. 

Ups & Downs. At the same time 
such companies as Chrysler and In- 
ternational Harvester clearly had lost 
ground. Chrysler, 13th in the six- 
year list, was all the way down to 
80th place in the latest rankings. 

A number of middling-sized com- 
panies specializing in military elec- 
tronics were coming up fast. General 
Tire, largely on the strength of its 
Aerojet subsidiary, rose from 46th 
place in the six year listings to 24th 
in the latest 18 month award list. 
Hughes Aircraft was up from 26th to 
llth, Raytheon from 35th to 22nd and 
General Precision Equipment, 55th 
to 33rd. 

Interesting sidelight: mighty E.L 
du Pont de Nemours and U:S. Steel 
ranked well down on the list behind 
such relative lightweights as US. 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation and 
Dynamics Corporation of America. 
Apparently, not all major U.S. cor- 
porations considered the defense game 
worth the candle. 
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100 Leading Suppliers 


North American Aviation 
General Dynamics 
United Aircraft 

General Electric 

Boeing Airplane 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Ford Motor 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Douglas Aircraft 
McDonnell Aircraft 


Hughes Aircraft 
Curtiss-Wright 
Martin (Glenn L.) 
General Motors 
Bendix Aviation 


intern’! Business Machines 
Chance Vought Aircraft 
Radio Corp. of America 
Sperry-Rand 

Republic Aviation 


Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Brown-Raymond-Walsh 
General Tire & Rubber 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Northrop Aircraft 

Philco 

Avco Manufacturing 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Bethlehem Steel 

Gen’! Precision Equipment 
Continental Motors 
Collins Radio 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Cities Service 

Vertoi Aircraft 

Texas Co. 

Socony Mobil Oil 


Bell Aircraft 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Burroughs 

Tide Water Associated Oil 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Sundstrand Machine Tool 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Hayes Aircraft 
Pomeroy-Hawaiian-Bechtel 
Gilfillan Bros. 


$17,623.5 68.7 
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$88 ,369.6 


4,180.8 
4,074.9 
5,151.1 
4,785.5 
6,175.7 


2,504.9 


63.0 100 Leading Suppliers 


United States Rubber 
Aico Products 
Food Machiner 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery 
American Bosch Arma 


Eastman Kodak Co 
Phillips Petroleum 
Mine Safety Appliances 
Lear 

Shell Oil 

Northern Pump 

ACF industries 
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Garrett 
Bath Iron Works 


international Tel. & Tel 
No. Atlantic Constructors 


international Harvester 


Air Products 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Richfield Oil 

Motorola 
Morrison-Knudsen 


States Marine 
United States Steel 
Chrysler Corp. 


Continental Oil 
Associated Contractors 
Sinclair Oil 

Puget Sound Bridge 


Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Procter & Gamble 
Ingalls tron Works 
Drake-Merritt 

Cessna Aircraft 


Kiewit (Peter) Sons 
Hazeltine 
Brown-Pacific-Maxon 
Standard Coil Products 
Calif. Eastern Aviation 
Pomeroy (J.H. 
McKee Ire.) Gen. Const. 
Todd Shipyards 
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Union Oil Co. of California 


Bateson (J.W.) 


& Chemical 


Mass. inst. of Technology 


Consolidated Diesel Electric 


Dynamics Corp. of America 


Du Pont (E.1.) de Nemours 


Amer. Machine & Foundry 


Calif. inst. of Technology 
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STEELMAKER AVERY ADAMS: 


up with the crocuses, plate and pipe 


STEEL 


BRIGHT SPOT 


With steel operations in a 
tailspin, Jones & Laughlin 
got set for a record year. 


ALL winter, U.S. steelmakers have 
been pondering a puzzling question: 
Would the automakers’ normal spring 
surge of orders once again blossom 
forth with the crocuses? So far it has 
not, and that raises another question: 
How to fill the gap? For one steel- 
maker, Jones & Laughlin’s* sales- 
minded President Avery C. Adams, it 
was clearly time to act. His formula: 
get out and sell something else. 

Last year, 36% of Jones & Laughlin’s 
production was in hot and cold rolled 
sheet and strip, the types of steel 
Detroit most uses. Thus J&L is vul- 
nerable to fluctuations in auto pro- 
duction, traditionally keeps an eye 
peeled for any telltale sign from De- 
troit. Some months ago, Adams sensed 
that the traditional spring upswing in 
automotive orders was not likely to 
materialize this year. So he lost no 
time sending his salesmen out beating 
the bushes for orders for light plate, 
used by the steel-hungry container 
industry. By thus shifting some of his 
steel capacity into production of plate, 
in March Adams closed out the most 
profitable month in J&L’s history. 

Catbird Seat. In so doing he owed 
a lot to help from another good J&L 
customer: the oil industry. As one 
of the U.S.’ largest suppliers of oil- 
well pipe, J&L was sitting pretty 
atop one of steel’s hottest markets. 
Observed Adams contentedly last 
month: “The demand for pipe is 
simply insatiable.” 


aded NYSE. Price range ( 1) 5 $0, plus 
61%: ‘tow. 4512. Dividend (1956) _ 
3% st ack. Indicated d 1987 payout: 32°50 ee 


share ( $6.63. Total ensete: 
54 Pmnillion. Ticker symbol: JL. 


Detroit notwithstanding, the combi- 
nation of plate and pipe was irresisti- 
ble: J&L racked up the second best 
first quarter in its history, with sales 
up 45% (to $204 million), net down 
5.4% (to $12.8 million). Actually, the 
figures alone were misleading. Most 
of the loss in profit stemmed from 
writedowns involved in J&L’s cost 
cutting and expansion program. 

From that lively start, where will 
J&L go on to this year? Says Adams: 
“Of course, I’ve been a fundamental 
optimist since 1939.” He sees no rea- 
son to change now, predicts that the 
U.S.’ fourth largest steelmaker will 
turn in another record year. From 
102% of capacity in the first quarter 
(vs. 96% for the industry), Adams 
expects J&L production to drop to 
95%, 90% and 95% in the remaining 
quarters, average out to 95% for the 
year. If so, it will mean a fat $800 
million in sales for J&L (vs. $743 mil- 
lion last year), not counting $50 mil- 
lion additional from Rotary Electric 
Steel, scheduled to merge with J&L 
this spring. By 1958, predicted Adams, 
Jones & Laughlin should be grossing 
a billion dollars a year. 


Face the Music. Lofting sales, of 
course, are pleasant news: but it is 
the tinkle of profits which is music to 
investors’ ears. Adams expects a 
pleasant tune this year come what 
may, and very likely a merry melody. 
“Once the facilities now being in- 
stalled are in operation,” he says, 
“J&L will be able to make $6 million 
a year even at 50% of capacity, and 
$67 million at 100%. We can do very 
well at 80% to 85%—if we have to. 
But I don’t think we'll get down to 
that.” 

Actually, J&L is far more likely to 
face the music in a more genial way. 
“Auto inventories,” observes Adams, 
“are now in the neighborhood of 15 to 
20 days. If there is any pickup in 
sheet demand this spring, there’ll be 
a terrific scramble for steel.” 


AUTOS 


COUP FOR 
CHRYSLER 


It may not be a smooth ride 
for Chrysler Corp.’s boss, 
Tex Colbert, but 1957 has al- 
ready meant some mighty 
happy motoring. 


No ciTIzEn is taking to the open road 
this spring with more zest than De- 
troit’s Lester Lum (“Tex”) Colbert. 
As boss of Chrysler Corp.,* the U.S.’ 
No. Three automaker, Colbert has 
ample reason to feel a heady exhil- 
aration. So far this year no automaker 
is burning up the highway in quite 
such style as Chrysler Corp. In just 
three months, Tex Colbert told his 
88,925 stockholders last month, 
Chrysler’s gross hit $1.1 billion—the 
first $1 billion-plus quarter in its 
entire history. 

Winners Circle. No company, fallen 
from high estate, has needed to get 
back into U.S. industry’s winners 
circle more than Chrysler. And no 
man has bent his back more than 
Colbert to put it there. At postwar 
highwater mark in 1951, Chrysler 
Corp. boasted 21.8% of the U.S. auto 
market. But by 1954 it was hanging on 
to a mere 12.9%. In 1955, the auto- 
makers’ biggest year ever, the big 
automaker scored a comeback with 
some striking new models, wound up 
with a 16.8% share. But it did not last. 
With industry sales down to 5.96 mil- 
lion cars in 1956, Chrysler’s market 
slice dropped to 15.5%. 

It was then that Colbert called upon 


*Traded NYSE. Price i . (1957): high, 
7714; low 644%. Dividend ( . Indicated 
1957" payout: $3. Earnin a 
$2.29. Total assets: $1.3 
bol: C. 


; “share (1956) : 
on. Ticker sym- 





BIENNIAL BOGEY—— 


From year to year since 1952, 
Chrysler Corp. sales have alter- 
nated between hits and misses. 
Thus 1958 shapes up as a crucial 
test. 


————__—- Sale 
(millions) 

1st Full 

Quarter Near 

1952 $579 $2,401 
1953 924 3,348 
1954 529 2,072 
1955 958 3,466 
1956 742 2,676 
1957 1,100 4,175* 


*estimated 
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reserves that even some sharp-eyed 
rivals did not think Chrysler Corp. 
had. Shortcutting Detroit's normal 
three-year basic redesign cycle to two 
years, Colbert brought out some eye- 
catching, checkbook-commanding new 
models that the public apparently 
could not resist. Entirely new from 
rubber to roof, they were, some rival 
automen muttered in private, “too 
radical to go over.” But by last month 
such skeptics had vanished. While to- 
tal U.S. auto production crept up just 
2% (to 2,049,000 units) in this year’s 
first fifteen weeks, Chrysler’s output 
skyrocketed 45% (to 422,718 cars). 
Admits one top-rank General Motors 
executive: “We were all wet; they hit 
it just right.” 

Biennial Bogey. But nobody needs 
to tell Tex Colbert that even if he 
winds up 1957 with just what he has 
now—20.6% of the auto market—he 
will have only gone half the distance 
in engineering Chrysler’s comeback. 
This fall mighty GM will be back in 
the center of the ring with radical new 
models of its own. If Detroit’s grape- 
vine is right, they are going to be 
“real blockbusters.” Reportedly Gen- 
eral Motors’ brass are not worried 
about Chrysler’s having stolen the 
spotlight with its 1957 models; instead 
they mean to swipe it right back with 
their ’58s. 

All of which points to one big job 
ahead for Colbert: beating once-and- 
for-all Chrysler’s biennial bogey, the 
wild ups & downs of its sales in alter- 
nate years (see table, page 22). Says a 
GM executive noted for his hard- 
headed realism: “Frankly, we think 
Chrysler has shot its bolt this year. 
When you carry a new model into the 
second year, you always lose some- 
thing.” To which Chrysler’s brass re- 
join: “That’s what they think.” 


CHRYSLER CORP.’S COLBERT: 
ck in the winner’s circle 
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In one sense, they could hardly say 
anything else: once so sales-minded 
an outfit as an automaker loses its 
confidence, it has already lost the ball 
game. But Chrysler’s men mean more 
than just this. Over the last few years, 
they explain, a lot more has changed 
at Chrysler than its models; manage- 
ment, too, has a new look. 

At least there was no doubt about 
one thing last month: 1957 already 
has meant some mighty happy motor- 
ing for Chrysler Corp’s Colbert. But 
something else was equally clear: the 
real test of Chrysler’s corporate horse- 
power will come in the backstretch 
—1958. 


AIRLINES 


FLYING 
DUTCHMAN 


The arrival of KLM means 
one thing to Washington, 
quite another to Wall Street. 


Just one day after KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines obtained approval from the 
State Department to fly two new US. 
air routes, KLM President Izaak Al- 
phonse Aler stepped up to make a big 
announcement. His big international 
carrier, he said, would soon offer 250,- 
000 shares of stock to American in- 
vestors—the first public offering by 
the airline since 1927, and the first 
in history to be made in the United 
States. 

To top brass of the nation’s domes- 
tic airlines, the two moves seemed 
anything but coincidental. Many were 
hopping mad, and showed it. They 
bitterly protested KLM’s being al- 
lowed stopovers at Houston on its 
Montreal-Monterrey (Mexico) flight, 
and at New York on its Montreal- 
Curacao circuit. Both raised sizable 
fears: 1) that KLM may now be able 
to funnel off some Houston traffic to 
Europe; 2) that it may also make in- 
roads on burgeoning traffic between 
New York and the east coast of South 
America. 

Open Door? Although the prospec- 
tus Aler filed with the SEC made only 
vague reference to the purpose of 
KLM’s stock offering, U.S. airline men 
guessed that the “Flying Dutchman” 
would use its $8.8-million proceeds 
(at an expected selling price of $35 
per share) to strengthen its competi- 
tive position in Houston and New 
York. Headlined one New York daily: 
AMERICAN INvesTORS ASKED TO FI- 
NANCE ForEIGN INROADS INTO NATION’S 
Arr LANEs. 

Some legislators regarded it as 
a case of KLM trading on Holland’s 


Millions of 





“GOING 
DUTCH 


Like its U.S. counterparts, KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines has jacked up its traffic 
revenues by running more and more 
tourist (or coach) flights . . . 





Operating Profit as % of Sales 

... but, unlike American operators, 
KLM has managed to increase its 
profit margins despite this cutrate 








privileged status as a NATO ally, pre- 
dicted the door was now open to other 
foreign airlines to follow suit. “A 
dozen or so,” noted Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson darkly, “have already 
gotten in line.” 

The tumult in Washington, how- 
ever, was not matched on Wall Street. 
Sizing up KLM from its own vantage 
point, the Canyon found it to be not 
only the world’s oldest airline but one 
of its most stable ones. Although 
98.3% of KLM’s stock is owned by the 
Netherlands government, it is not 
subsidized and has never been oper- 
ated as a government agency. The first 
steady management hand was that of 
Dr. Albert Plesman, who founded the 
company in 1919 and served as its 
president until his death in 1953. 
Sixty-one-year-old Izaak Aler, one- 
time test pilot and lieutenant general 
in the Netherlands Air Force, became 
president of the airline shortly after- 
ward. 

Bargain Basement Traffic. Since 1952, 
KLM’s sales and operating profits 
have both grown, on average, 14% 
a year. That is just about the same 
pace as US. airlines have set in boost- 
ing their revenues; but their growth 
in profits has lagged well behind 
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than the national debt. 


Total Assets 


(millions) 
Company 12/31/56 

industrial & Mfg. 
Bell Telephone System ....... $16,206.6 
Standard Oil (N.J.) .......... 7,901.5 
General Motors ............. 6,569.4 
> [ees 3,836.3 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 3,317.9 
Pennsylvania Railroad ....... 3,034.5 
USA ee 2,872.3 
Socony Mobil ......... 2,819.6 
EE ae Wik obGanees <a 2,792.6 
N. Y. Central Railroad 2,624.8 
NE Se ole ad emsaee.s 2,504.1 
Standard Oil (Ind.) .......... 2,425.2 
General Electric ............ 2,221.1 
Southern Pacific ............ 2,138.5 
Bethiehem Steel ............ 2,090.0 
Standard Oil (Calif.) ........ 2,041.4 
Pacific Gas & Electric ....... 1,978.5 
Consolidated Edison ......... 1,725.0 
Santa Fe Railroad ..... - 1,533.6 
Se —=»E ae 1,503.1 
Te 1,473.3 
Union Carbide & Carbon ...... 1,459.7 
Union Pacific Railroad ....... 1,458.8 
Phillips Petroleum .......... 1,372.8 
Commonwealth Edison ....... 1,349.0 
SD Acddcinadate vaxceuee 1,315.2 
DT csvdatndees ecko seks 1,294.8 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1,284.2 
Westinghouse Electric ....... 1,264.5 
ee 1,223.7 
Cities Service .......... Ke 1,197.9 
American Gas & Electric ..... 1,163.1 
A a ere 1,157.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... as 1,040.1 
international Harvestert ..... 1,009.2 
Tenn. Gas Transmission ...... 1,006.6 
TOTAL  92,206.4 

Banks 

Bank of America ........... $9,991.8 
Chase Manhattan ........... 7,756.9 
First National City .......... 7,427.0 
Marufacturers Trust ........ 3,137.0 
Chemical Corn Exchange ...... 3,069.8 


*Fiscal yr. ended Jan. 31, 1957 


Rank 
1956 — 1955 
1 1 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 6 
6 5 
7 11 
8 7 
9 9 
10 8 
11 12 
12 10 
13 17 
14 13 
15 4 
16 16 
17 15 
18 18 
19 20 
20 19 
21 27 
22 22 
23 21 
24 29 
25 26 
26 28 
27 23 
28 25 
29 24 
30 32 
31 30 
32 31 
33 4 
34 ve 
35 33 
36 + 


Wbwnre 
QDawnr- 


tFiscal yr. ended Oct. 31, 1956 


THE HIGHER CIRCLES 


Like any society, U.S. corporations have their own exclusive higher circles: those companies with 
total assets of $1 billion or more. Last month, when almost all U.S. corporations had reported for 
1956, the list of companies with billion dollar bankrolls was at last complete. 

As compiled by the United Press, there were 36 industrial companies, including railroads, and 
utilities, within the magic circle. Also qualifying: 25 banks, 16 insurance companies and four 
financial institutions. Total assets for the 81 elite companies: $241.4 billion—$31.4 billion less 











Total Assets 
(millions) Rank 
Company 12/31/56 1956 — 1955 
Guaranty Trust ............. 3,054.7 6 5 
First Nat'l Bank, Chicago .... 2,922.4 7 7 
i _ sree 2,820.9 8 8 
Conti. Illinois Nat'l. Bank .... 2,769.3 9 9 
Security-First Nat'l. Bank .... 2,545.5 10 10 
Marine Midland ....... 2,076.7 11 12 
Nat'l Bank of Detroit . 2,008.6 12 11 
Melion National Bank .. 2,003.1 13 14 
PT MUD ccd encccocdsec'e 1,859.4 14 13 
Northwest Bancorporation .... 1,757.5 15 17 
First Nat'l. Bank, Boston ..... 1,750.4 16 15 
SE tcuk¢ducoaweedunt 1,730.0 17 16 
American Trust, S.F. ........ 1,610.4 18 18 
First Bank Stock Corp. ...... 1,594.1 19 21 
Crocker-Angio Nat'l. Bank .... 1,510.1 20 19 
Bowery Savings Bank ........ 1,504.7 21 22 
Cleveland Trust ............ 1,491.7 22 19 
First Pa. Banki | ee 1,158.5 23 23 
Philadelphia Nat'l. Bank ..... 1,064.5 24 24 
Detroit Bank & Trust ........ 1,024.3 25 7 
TOTAL  69,639.2 
Insurance Companies 
Metropolitan Life ........... $14,785.1 1 1 
_ Leap 13,261.7 2 2 
PD exns suneen eee 8,472.8 3 3 
gL RR 6,239.4 4 oy 
John Hancock Mutual Life .... 4,896.9 5 5 
Northwestern Mutual ........ 3,576.8 6 6 
Aetna Life Insurance ........ 3,070.2 7 7 
Travelers Insurance ......... 2,823.7 8 8 
Mutual Life Insurance ....... 2,520.9 9 9 
Massachusetts Mutual Life . 1,989.2 10 10 
New England Mutual ......... 1,791.3 ll 11 
Mutual Benefit Life.......... 1,680.3 12 12 
Penn Mutual Life ........... 1,627.3 13 13 
Conn. General Life .......... 1,608.3 14 14 
Conn. Mutual Life ........... 1,261.4 15 15 
Lincoin National Life ........ 1,204.6 16 16 
TOTAL 70,810. 
Financial 
General Motors Acceptance .. 4,033.1 1 1 
CIT Financial Corp. ......... 2,208.2 2 2 
Commercial Credit .......... 1,451.8 3 3 
Mass. investors Trust ........ 1,098.6 a via 
TOTAL 8,791.6 
GRAND TOTAL, 81 Companies 241,447.3 
**1955 assets less than $1 billion 











rate. 


for just 8% 


Because his 160,000 mile system is 
highly competitive (his biggest rivals 
are Air France, Pan American World 
Airways, and British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp.), Aler’s operating profit 
margin usually runs thin—from one 
half to one third that registered by 
U.S. domestic airlines. Nevertheless, 
in typical American fashion, Aler has 
boldly run the risk of further pinch- 
ing his margins by emphasizing tour- 
ist flights, thereby hoping to jack up 
his load factor and his ticket sales. 
Today these bargain basement trips, 
which only four years ago accounted 
of KLM’s passenger 
revenues, contribute 59%. They have 
proved to be a bargain for KLM: over 


Trapped by rocketing 
costs, last year most American car- 
riers posted lower profits in spite 
of record sales. By contrast, KLM’s 
net rose a full 8% 
on 15.5% higher revenues (up to $114 


(to $6.9 million) 


KLM PRESIDENT IZAAK ALER: 





he raised domestic hackles 


the past two years Aler has actually 
managed to raise his operating margin 
slightly. 

Into the Well. Like his U.S. rivals, 
KLM’s Aler has had to open the 
throttle on expensive jet purchases 
whether he wanted to or not. Always 
quick to follow the American carriers’ 
lead, Aler borrowed $50 million from 
U.S. banks a year ago, placed orders 
for eight Douglas DC-8s to be de- 
livered in 1960. Meanwhile he is 
modernizing his 82-plane fleet (which 
ranges from little DC-3s to 79-seat 
Super Constellations). On order for 
KLM are three models of turbo-prop 
craft—12 Lockheed Electras, nine 
Vickers Viscount 803s and two Fokker 
F27s—which will begin arriving late 
this year, continue to be delivered 
through 1960. 

To pay for them, Aler will need dol- 
lars. As the stock sale showed, the 
thrifty Dutch were not overlooking 
the U.S.’ unparalleled money market. 
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Early. American Oil Man 


The American Indian is credited with many firsts, 
to which should be added the discovery of oil in 
America. 

True, it was Colonel Edwin Drake, who, in 1859, 
brought in the first oil well. But long before, the 
American Indian had learned to skim oil off certain 
streams that flowed through Pennsylvania. 

To the Indians, oil was medicine . . . and although 
their precise medicinal use may not always have 
been appropriate, their idea was sound . . . for today 
oil is actually an ingredient in many drugs. 

But far overshadowing its use for drugs and by- 
products is the use of petroleum to power a growing 
America . .. petroleum in the form of natural gas 





. .. petroleum in the form of advanced motor oils, 
greases, and gasolenes. 

Here, above all else, Cities Service is proud to take 
its place as a leader . . . the only oil company that 
now offers totally new grades of gasolene for every 
type of car. 

Literally fuels of the future, these new gasolenes 
are the crowning achievement of the finest men, 
methods, and multimillion dollar refining equipment. 
More importantly, they are part of a continuing 
series of petroleum “firsts” now offered and yet to 
come from Cities Service .. . for as America grows, 
so grows Cities Service, for nearly half a century, a 
leader in oil progress, 


CITIES © SERVICE 
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MODERN SCHOOLS IN THE WASTELAND 


The jungle yields to the power of man armed with modern science and ma- 
chinery. In the wasteland skilled men of Middle and North America are together 
creating banana plantations and thriving communities. Well-equipped, airy 
schools bring the full benefits of education to the children of the workers, mold- 
ing the good citizens of tomorrow. 

This practical guidance will fit these youngsters for the tasks ahead, operating 
farms, railroads and docks that their fathers carved from the jungle. They will 
inherit a strong economy, linking the rich lands of the Americas with the mar- 
kets of the world. The crops of today bring the dollars, machines and manufac- 
tures to make that bright future a reality. 

The Living Circle of trade and communication guards the prosperity of the 
Americas. This free way of life offers the only true security against communist 
aggression. 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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THIS LIVING CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


United Fruit Company has been serving 
the Americas usefully for 56 years—re- 
claiming wasteland, stamping out dis- 
ease, developing human skills, helping 
by research, new techniques and trans- 
portation, to increase the production and 
sale of bananas, sugar and other crops, 
and expediting communications. 
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GWILYM PRICE PRESIDING AT BALTIMORE STOCKHOLDER MEETING: 
at Friendship International confidence backed up by figures 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





HARMONY IN 
A HANGAR 


When a union man suggests 

that management is under- 

paid, even Westinghouse 

can’t be sure it isn’t hearing 
things. 


Peruaps the setting had something to 
do with it. For its annual stockhold- 
ers meeting last month, Westinghouse 
Electric* had chosen its plant 
in Baltimore, hard by Friendship 
International Airport. There, in a 
giant hangar crammed with over 1,000 
shareholders from 20 states, and with 
his voice frequently drowned out by 
low-flying aircraft, President & Chair- 
man Gwilym A. Price determinedly 
presided over a meeting that all but 
overflowed with friendship and good 
feeling. 

Barely a year after its harrowing 
five-month strike, Westinghouse bore 
visible scars of battle. Sales in 1956 
had rebounded up past 1955’s $1.4 
billion to $1.5 billion, but the work of 
getting the company back on the 
post-strike ball had cost dearly. Part- 
ly because Price had been determined 
to take Westinghouse’s post-strike 
lumps all at once, thus get them over 
with once and for all, net income had 
sagged to just 10c a share (vs. $2.46 
in 1955, $4.78 in 1954). 

For all that, it was clear in Price’s 
confident tone and Westinghouse’s 
own aggressive mien that the U.S.’ 
oldest and second largest electrical 
equipment maker has already pulled 
itself a long way back up toward its 
old eminence. Figures plainly show 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
5914; low, 52%. Dividend (1956) : $2. Indicated 
1957 ——- $2. Earnings per share (1956): 
10c. Ticker symbol: WX. 
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that. Bolstered by higher prices for its 
products and a brand new deal to 
manufacture washers, dryers, radio 
and TV sets for Montgomery Ward, 
Westinghouse’s Price looks for sales 
of $2 billion this year, a net which 
should run in the first half alone to 
$1.50 a share (vs. a 76c loss in last 
year’s strike-paralyzed first half). 

This was based on Price’s predic- 
tion that earnings will average 25c a 
share in each of the first six months, a 
monthly 40c a share in the second 
half. 

Modest Proposal. At one point, the 
good news breeding friendship at 
Friendship International threatened to 
get out of hand. Amid determined talk 
about ways & means to hold down 
expenses (but not capital outlays: 
Westinghouse will spend $75 million 
on new plant and expansion this year, 
$20 million more than last), up popped 
Stockholder Joseph Indrunas, a union 
man employed at Westinghouse’s East 
Pittsburgh plant, with a startling pro- 
posal. Management clear up to Gwilym 
Price himself, said Indrunas, was 
“underpaid” and merited a raise. 

As Westinghouse’s boss, Price draws 
$125,000 in salary plus incentive bon- 
uses which bring his total pay up close 
to $200,000 a year, and he was obvi- 
ously floored by the suggestion. But 
after a single hard swallow, he grace- 
fully allowed that he himself was 
personally “well satisfied” with his 
compensation. So, he felt certain, 
were his fellow officers. 

Actually, for Gwilym Price, long 
badgered by friend and foe alike for 
the ill consequences of misfortunes 
over which he had little or no control, 
Friendship’s friendship might well 
have been a precious morale-booster. 
Far from carping at the effort and cost 
involved in Westinghouse’s comeback, 
his stockholders were obviously eager 
to do anything they could to help the 
job along. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


LESS PRECISION 


The tool boom collapsed even 
before it was well begun for 
old Bullard Co. 





Is THE machine tool boom already run- 
ning out? At Bridgeport’s famed old 
Bullard Co.* last month, the answer 
seemed discouragingly clear. In the 
first quarter, reported President Ed- 
ward C. Bullard, sales had slid a mod- 
erate 12% to $9.5 million; but profits 
had plummeted nearly 60% to $150,- 
000. This year, he added, is already 
shaping up as something less than last. 
But he had high hopes that he could 
boost profits before the year ended. 

Actually, the entire machine tool 
industry has suffered a falling off in 
new orders in recent months. But 
Bullard has been hurt more than most. 
For one thing, it had closed out 1956 
with a $17.9 miilion backlog, a sharp 
comedown from the $23 million in 
back orders it had a year earlier. 
Moreover, the automakers, on whom 
Bullard depends for a healthy share 
of its business, show no signs of freer 
spending. 

Bullard could ill afford the slow- 
down because it missed a good part of 
the 1955 machine tool boom. Reason: 
an expensive plant improvement pro- 
gram, a costly redesign of Bullard’s 
line. But last year the big toolmaker 
did climb back into the black after a 
$1 million deficit in 1955. Even at that, 
the steel strike and automotive cut- 
backs limited its sales rise to only 
40% (to $42 million), leaving: it with 
a far from optimum $1.5 million profit, 
though Bullard noted it was a peace- 
time record. 

Ed Bullard himself had counted on 
a plant modernization program to give 
an added fillip to profits, but he was 
disappointed. Actually, last year Bul- 
lard’s pretax profit margin was only a 
thin 7%, a far cry from its 22% Korean 
wartime average. Worse yet, so far 
this year it has contracted even more. 
But as the first quarter ended, Ed 
Bullard had plenty of reason to hope 
that things would look up before the 
year ended. Bullard’s margins, de- 
pressed partly by a first-quarter wage 
increase, have only now begun to feel 
the impact of the price increases that 
went into effect last August. Better 
still, since the first of the year, the 
backlog has remained steady, and 
Bullard expects it to hold for some 
months to come. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 
29%; low, 22. Dividend (1956): $1. Paid so 
far in 1957: 30c. Earnings r share (1956): 
= ke assets: $32.7 million. Ticker sym- 
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Grown up or 






GROWING 





what a difference tt makes / 


BUSINESSMEN: 
Come South and share in the 
ACTIVE, GROWING YEARS of the 


young industrial Southland! 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, the years do 
change a man’s way of doing things. And, 
in much the same way, age can change 
the character of a region as well. So ask 
this, too, before you decide on a new 
plant site: Is the region industrially 
young and vigorous . . . on the way up? 
Are its vital, energetic growing-up years 
a thing of the past—or are they still ahead? 


Unlike many older industrial regions, the 
South today has the eager get-up-and-go 
of an active, growing youngster. Because 


of its youth, the industrial Southland’s 
years of greatest activity and growth are 
still ahead! 


There comes to every young and growing 
region a time of phenomenal, adolescent- 
like development to full maturity. This 
is its “era of opportunity” — the happy, 
vigorous, growing-up years. That time 
for the South is now. The opportunity 
is yours. Come South right now and grow 
with the young, fast-growing Southland. 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


— 


Merry A, Mie 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 


All America is growing—but the fast-growing 


youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 




























CONT AINERS 


GOING TO 
THE DOGS 


National Can’s Bob Solinsky, 
among other things, goes to 
the dogs to get business. 





Earty this month Chicago’s busy Na- 
tional Can Corp.* was busily going to 
the dogs. At Marion, Ohio, powerful 
steam shovels were scooping out tons 
of rich soil for the foundations for 
National Can’s sixteenth plant. Just 
across the road was its main reason 
for being: Quaker Oats’ Ken-L-Prod- 
ucts dog food factory. 

Robert Solinsky, president of third- 
ranking National Can (after Amer- 
ican, Continental) had sound reasons 
for his interest in canine cans. “Mak- 
ing cans for pet food keeps us operat- 
ing in the black even when fruit and 
vegetable canners are out of season,” 
he explains. “To show how important 
the ‘leveler’ market has become for 
us, we do 16% of the nation’s pet food 
can business, although we do only 
6% of can business as a whole.” 

Replating Job. Despite his healthy 
appetite for dog food, Solinsky’s 
$81.5-million volume is only a drop 
in the can compared to Continental 
Can’s $l-billion sales or American 
Can’s $772 million. But Solinsky, 
who unlike his giant diversified rivals 
sticks strictly to can-making, has 
made a brave and relatively success- 
ful effort to make National an im- 
portant factor in the can business. 
Solinsky took over National in 1953, 
and literally lifted the company by 
its bootstraps. Last year Solinsky 
could report solid earnings of $1.90 
per share, a far cry from the battered 
deficit of $2.03 in 1952. 

When he moved into National’s ex- 
ecutive suite 34% years ago, Solinsky 
was no stranger either to National or 
to the can business. He had worked 
for the company three years before 
the war, quit angrily “because man- 
agement was sitting on its product.” 
Plunking down $30,000 to form his 
own Cans, Inc., Solinsky had built it 
to an $8-million-a-year business when 
Donald C. Lillis, chairman of National 
and partner in Wall Street’s_special- 
situations-seeking Bear, Stearns & 
Co., brought him back to replate Na- 
tional’s rusty profits. To get Bob 
Solinsky, Lillis offered a special in- 

ducement: he agreed to merge Cans, 
Inc. into National, handed Solinsky 
150,000 shares of National stock. 


*Traded NYSE. Price le (1957): ‘h, 
1534; low, 1344. Dividend (1956): 5% and 6% 
stock. Indicated 1957 Fe : —. Earnings 
per share gal $1.90. Total assets: $51.4 
million. Ticker symbol: NAC. 
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Net in Millions of Dollars 
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CHANGE 
OF PACE 


Until new management took over in 
1953 National Can was alternating 
between small profits and good-sized 
deficits with disconcerting regularity. 
2.50- Now it has become a small but profit- 
able runner-up to American Can 

2.00F- and Continental Can. 
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Under Solinsky’s canny manage- 
ment, National began to roll—uphill. 
Solinsky set out to make his com- 
pany national in fact as well as in 
name by acquiring the West Coast’s 
Pacific Can Co. He expanded Na- 
tional from four to 15 plants, doubled 
its sales in three years. Solinsky 
shrewdly specialized in such growing 
markets as dog foods, missed no op- 
portunity, as in the new Marion plant, 
to work hand and glove with cus- 
tomers. “Continental Can and Amer- 
ican Can,” says he, “certainly haven’t 
put out the welcome mat for us in 
their own markets.” 

Asset or Liability? Solinsky thus 
tries gamely to make an asset of his 
major liability—small size in relation 
to the giants. Actually there are 50 
can companies smaller than National, 
but they have only 14% of the market, 
while the Big Two have a tight 80% 
of the market. “Of course,” says So- 


linsky, “plant location is still the No. 





NATIONAL CAN’S SOLINSKY: 
no gauntlet of vice presidents 





One factor in successful operation. 
But if you haven’t got proximity, 
you’ve got to make it up with serv- 
ice. And that’s our specialty—cus- 
tom engineering service for the small 
account as well as Pabst, Libby or 
Colgate. To do business with us, you 
don’t have to run a gauntlet of vice 
presidents.” 

Solinsky also is proud of his flavor- 
holding, flat-top soft drink cans, Na- 
tional’s own improvement on the 
tricky cone-shaped variety. Like his 
dog food cans, they help level out sea- 
sonal sales slumps. 

What of the competition from glass, 
plastic or fiber containers which has 
been worrying American and Conti- 
nental to the point where they too 
have gone into these lines in competi- 
tion with their own basic business? 
“Metal cans are good enough for us,” 
smiles Solinsky. “They’re here to 
stay. We can make all the money we 
want in them.” But even within cans, 
Solinsky sticks to a few types, not the 
least of which goes to the dogs in 
large quantities. “We have room to 
grow in the cans we know,” he de- 
clares. “We plan to grow 10% each 
year at the very least, hitting $125- 
million sales by 1960. And we can do 
it!” 


FOOD 


PROFITABLE 
WHIMSY 


There was nothing whimsical 

about the decision by Life 

Savers’ Jonah to swallow 
Beech-Nut’s whale. 


CHAIRMAN Epwarp J. NoBLE once re- 
ferred to his Life Savers Corp. as 
a “happy, whimsical little business.” 
There was nothing whimsical, how- 
ever, about the way Noble ran it. 
“Keep our candy next to the cash 
register,” he urged storekeepers, “and 
make sure every customer gets a 
nickel with his change.” Simply by 
concentrating on his famous candy 
drops with the hole in the middle, 
Noble built Life Savers into a flour- 
ishing business which netted a rec- 
ord $2.7 million in 1955. With $8 mil- 
lion of his accumulated profits, Noble 
bought the old Blue Network from 
the National Broadcasting Co., ended 
up as the owner of some $25 million 
worth of stock in big American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theatres. 

A Contrast. But if Noble’s Life 
Savers Corp. was notably successful, 
Canajoharie, N. Y.’s Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. was considerably less so. By 
selling more than $90-million worth 
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BEECH-NUT LIFE SAVERS’ NOBLE: 
for Jonah, good digestion 


of chewing gum, coffee and baby food 
in 1955, Beech-Nut ended up with a 
net profit of just $3.7 million, barely 
4c on the sales dollar as compared 
with Life Savers’ 13c. 

Then, last year, Ed Noble decided 
it might be an interesting idea for his 
nimble Jonah to swallow Beech-Nut’s 
fat but hesitant whale. A merger was 
consummated in August. 

Noble, however, was not simply 
buying sales volume. Still spry and 
active at 73, he was convinced he 
could bring Beech-Nut’s end of the 
business closer to Life Savers’ stand- 
ards of profitability. He thought he 
knew exactly what needed to be done. 

Noble’s formula could be summed 
up in his own judgment of himself. “I 
am,” says he, “strictly an ad man.” 
But to Noble, as he lost no time in 
making clear, effective advertising 
must be keyed to effective distribu- 
tion if it is not to go down the drain. 
Beech-Nut, for all its expensive na- 
tional advertising, was not being dis- 
tributed throughout the U.S. “Think 
of it,” groans Noble, waving the page 
proof of a multi-colored Beech-Nut 
ad scheduled for a national magazine, 
“putting out $35,000 to advertise a 
stick of Beech-Nut gum that millions 
of people won’t even be able to buy.” 

Middle Left Out. Noble lost no time 
in issuing an order. “We’re going out, 
as of right now,” he told Beech-Nut 
executives, “to attain national dis- 
tribution for Beech-Nut products.” 
Until then Beech-Nut had concen- 
trated its sales efforts east of the 
Mississippi, especially in New York 
and New England, with a small baby 
food plant in California. “From now 
on,” commanded Noble, “we’re shoot- 
ing for the whole market.” 

Noble’s reasoning was simple. “In 
this business,” he likes to remind his 
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executives, “you can make a lot of 
money cutting out your ad spending 
for a year, but after that you’re head- 
ing for the skids.” The need, as he 
saw it, was not to cut advertising 
spending but to expand distribution to 
a point where it could take maximum 
advantage of effective advertising. 

In his plans for expansion, however, 
there is one problem which admittedly 
stumps Ed Noble, namely the 15% of 
its business that Beech-Nut derives 
from coffee sales. “Coffee,” says he, 
“is a fiercely competitive business. 
You have to meet the competition, 
which means that while volume may 
be tremendous, profits can be nil.” 

Good News. Noble’s worries about 
coffee, as it turned out, hardly applied 
to the new corporation as a whole. 
Not, at least, to judge by the news 
Noble broke to the Beech-Nut Life 
Savers Corp.’s* first annual meeting 
at Canajoharie, last month. Combined 
sales of the two firms in 1956, said he, 
“were up 10% to $122 million, and 
net profits rose nearly 25% to $8 mil- 
lion.” Noble, however, was far from 
claiming that he had worked out all 
the problems. “We won’t be over the 
hump,” said he last month, “until we 
get the kind of distribution we need 
for Beech-Nut.” Added President 
Edward J. Jordon: “You don’t get 
national distribution over night.” 


DISTILLERS 


BOTTOMS UP! 


A lagging fifth among distill- 
ing’s Big Five, Publicker In- 
dustries is “beginning to see 


daylight.” 


IN THE greater New York area—big- 
gest, toughest “blend market” in all 
liquordom—Philadelphia, an “A- 
blend” retailing at $4.99 the quart 
(vs: about $5.90 for rival brands), 
was the eighth largest selling spirit 
last month. Ordinarily, eighth place 
would not even rate a glance. But 
what had the top brass of Philadel- 
phia’s Publicker Industries, Inc.+ 
toasting each other was that barely a 
year ago Publicker’s Philadelphia was 
a struggling 25th in New York. 
Lively Spirits. To turn an also-ran 
brand into a top seller usually takes 
as much as four years in the brand- 





*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
33; low, 27%. Oe ne (1956) : 75c. Indicated 
1987 so otal $1.50. Earnings per share (1956) : 

1 assets: $70. 7 tailhion. Ticker sym- 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
93g; low, 734. Dividend (1956): 5% in stock. 
Indicated 1987 yer 5% in stock. Earnings 
per share (1 $.005. ‘Total assets: $121.8 
million. Ticker apuabel: PUL. 








battling distilling industry. What 
turned the trick for Chairman-Presi- 
dent Simon Neumann’s Publicker was 
a daring, hard-sell promotion cam- 
paign, which was begun about a year 
ago. Plunging into the big blend 
market, where it had been selling 
only some 500 cases of Philadelphia a 
month, Publicker offered the blend in 
three- and six-bottle bargains, ena- 
bling the customer to save about $1 a 
bottle on quantity purchases. With- 
in two months, Philadelphia brand 
sales zoomed to 150,000 cases a month. 

Market by market last month, Pub- 
licker Industries** was trying to work 
the same sort of sales magic on its 15 
other brands. In California, Charter 
Oak bourbon was selling 10,000 cases 
a month, had climbed to ninth place 
among all brand liquors. Even its 
Old Hickory, always a strong-selling 
straight bourbon, had increased sales 
12%. And Publicker people still talk 
glowingly of the invasion of the 
Michigan market last year by their 
103-proof Cavalier vodka, highest- 
priced domestic vodka on the market. 
By the time the Cavalier push had 
run its course, it was outselling both 
National Distillers’ and Seagram’s 
vodkas put together. 

Publicker’s push is part of a pro- 
gram designed to put life into the ver- 
satile distiller’s once sluggish liquor 
division. A poor fifth among the Big 

**No play on the words public liquor, Pub- 


licker was founded in 1913 by the late Harry 
Publicker. 





DOWNCAST 


DISTILLERS 
Since the high spirited days of World 
War ||, Seagrams, National and Hiram 
Walker have increased total sales 
(black bars) over 1946, but only Hiram 
Walker has bettered its net income 
(red bars) of a decade ago. Fifth- 
ranking Publicker, like Schenley, hos 
not been able to do either. 
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WHISKEY INSPECTION LINE: a far faster flow 


Five (Seagram, Schenley, National 
Distillers, Hiram Walker), Publick- 
er’s modest but determined aim is to 
close the gap between its fifth and 
Hiram Walker’s fourth place. This 
year it is spending some $6 million 
toward that end, almost double the 
expenditure two years ago. 

Publicker’s Past. In its role as a di- 
versified distiller, Publicker thus finds 
itself in hot & heavy competition with 
firms that not long ago were .its best 
customers. In the post-Repeal pe- 
riod, Publicker, a big producer of in- 
dustrial alcohol, sold whiskey spirits 
to other distillers, who marketed 
them under their own brands. But 
in World War II, the U.S. comman- 
deered the entire distilling industry 
to turn out industrial alcohol for its 
top-priority synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. By war’s end, the plant-build- 
ing distillers, with enough capacity to 
make their own spirits, no longer 
needed Publicker. Between 1946 and 
1949, Publicker’s sales staggered from 
the record $355 million to $116 million. 

Though it still had a good trade for 
its alcohol and chemicals, Publicker 
nevertheless had far more capacity 
than customers. But having turned 
out 30% of the nation’s industrial al- 
cohol during the war, Publicker had 
also piled up enough grain credits at 
war's end to plunge into liquor pro- 
duction under its own labels. 

Yet until a year ago, Publicker’s 
push was something less than sensa- 
tional. Not only did it face lively 
competition from the bigtime old- 
timers, but because of the Federal 
“forceout” law (which requires dis- 
tillers to pay a tax of $10.50 a gallon 
on all matured whiskey whether or 
not it is ready for sale), Publicker 
reeled under losses of 86c a share in 
1954, 65c a share in 1955. 

Small Potatoes. Determined to get 
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statement: “We are very happv about 





his liquor moving, Leo Gunson, presi- 
dent of Publicker’s distilling sub- 
sidiary, last year brought in tough, 
go-getting, crewcut Joseph Leban, a 
onetime radio parts seller and former 
Schenley top hand, as executive vice 
president. Their formula: hard sell- 
ing and imaginative promotion. 

Not all Publicker brands are mo- 
neymakers; actually, the liquor di- 
vision is still in the red, but with 
liquor losses down sharply, Publicker 
squeaked through 1956 with a tiny 
profit of $293,176. This compared to 
losses of $1.8 million in 1955 and $2.3 
million in 1954. At $.005 per share, it 
was admittedly mighty small sour- 
mash potatoes. But it did mean that 
Publicker had cut its liquor losses 
appreciably. 

“I think we’ll be in the black in the 
liquor end by the end of this year,” 
Salesman Leban forecast last month. 
“We're making definite progress, but 
we still have to do a lot more busi- 
ness.” Said wine-tasting President 
Neumann, who still samples Pub- 
licker’s brands personally: “We’re be- 
ginning to see daylight.” 


FOOD 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


Half a loaf is not enough for 

General Baking Co.’s Chair- 

man George Morrison. His 
aim: yeastier growth. 


“PHILOSOPHERS,” the old wheeze goes, 
“bake no bread.” One who does, how- 
ever, is urbane, well-spoken George 
L. Morrison, 72. As chairman of big 
($143-million annual sales) General 
Baking Co., Morrison bosses the 
US.’ second largest producer of bread 





ine benefits for stockholders. More-! 


(“Bond” brand—80% of sales), rolls 
and sweet goods (9%).* He has need 
to be philosophical. For while sates of 
bread have shown a slow and steady 
growth in recent years, General Bak- 
ing’s profits have not. Instead, while 
General Baking’s gross rose by nearly 
half since 1947, its net income actually 
dropped slightly from $2.7 million to 
$2.4 million. 

Costly Staff. The big trouble is that 
the commodities which are General 
Baking’s own staff of life have soared 
skyhigh. Into General’s baking pans 
in a normal year go flour from some 
ten million bushels of wheat, 45 mil- 
lion eggs, 128 million gallons of milk, 
35 million pounds of sugar and 20 
million pounds of shortening. After 
paying that whopping food bill and 
issuing paychecks to better than 14,000 
employees, there is little left to put 
yeast into the big baker’s own bank- 
roll. 

Hot competition among the bakers 
keeps bread prices down, and Mor- 
rison must be philosophical about it. 
But he is far from content with Gen- 
eral’s reducing diet of profits. Steady 
they may be: General Baking has 
never posted a loss since its begin- 
nings in 1911, and it has never missed 
a dividend. Yet Morrison is a stripe 
of man whose philosophical patience 
does not extend to being content with 
only half a loaf in the earnings col- 
umn. Instead he has labored hard to 
find a new recipe for profitability. 

That was clear last month when 
George Morrison banged down the 
gavel to open General Baking’s an- 
nual meeting in New York City. Sales 
(up 11%) and earnings (up 14%), he 
told stockholders, were going in the 
right direction, but not fast enough. 
Nevertheless, he continued, some 
promising new leaven had been added 
to General Baking’s fiscal loaf. For 
one thing, the big baker is now well 
along in shifting to new packaging 
designed to catch housewives’ eyes 
on supermarket shelves. For another, 
General Baking is digesting a stra- 
tegic buy which has launched it into 
the fast-growing West Coast market. 

More Leaven. It was a _ tempting 
mouthful. Purchased last August for 
about $6 million, California’s famed 
Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakers 
operates two bakeries in California and 
Washington, 308 retail shops, a drive- 
in restaurant and four coffee shops. 
More important, it is an intriguingly 
profitable operation. On a gross last 
year of less than one fifth of General 
Baking’s, it netted about one third as 
much. Said Morrison in quiet under- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
10; low, 9. Dividend (1956): 60c. Indicated 
gt $112 Reta 60c. Earnings r share (1956): 

otal assets: $54.2 million. Ticker sym- 
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STS In 1883. Gottlieb Daimler built 



















































How to win “the battle of the bulge’... 


WHEN EXTRA INCHES begin showing up, it 
is timg to start “the battle of the bulge.” 
Extra inches and pounds are health haz- 
ards... and they are signals for you to start 
reducing now. Remember, in 98 percent of 
the cases, overweight is due to overeating. 


This does not mean that you have to 
give up all the foods you enjoy most. It 
does mean changing your eating habits to 
avoid unneeded calories. 


Before you start dieting, be sure to con- 
sult your doctor. Try to do exactly what he 
tells you, especially about eating the pro- 
tective foods that supply proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. 


There are many combinations of foods 
which provide these essential nutrients. 
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Here is a list you can follow every day 
while dieting and daily thereafter: 

Milk . . . at least a pint daily is needed— 
preferably skimmed or buttermilk—in- 
cluding that used in cooking, or in milk 
products like cheese. 

Meat, fish, poultry, eggs or cheese , . , 
two or three servings daily. Have meats 
roasted, broiled or boiled. Use lean meats 
or cut off the fat. 

Potatoes . . . one medium baked or 
boiled daily. 

Cereal and bread . . . one slice of whole- 
grain or enriched bread at each meal. 

Vegetables . , . eat at least three vege- 
tables every day including one leafy green 
or yellow. Eat all the vegetable salad you 


want. Be sure, however, to use only lemon 
juice or vinegar dressing. 

Fruits . . . two servings daily, including 
citrus or other sources of vitamin C, such 
as tomatoes. Skip the syrup that comes 
with canned fruits. 

Butter or margarine , . , three small pats 
daily, including that used in cooking. 


If you plan your reducing diet around 
these foods and avoid rich desserts, fried 
foods, gravies, sauces, cocktail snacks and 
second helpings, those extra inches and 
pounds will vanish. 


Your new eating habits may keep your 
weight down permanently and increase 
your chances for better health and a long, 
active life. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, 

“Overweight and Underweight,” 

5-57-F. 








statement: “We are very happy about 
this acquisition.” 

Before George Morrison gavelled 
the meeting to a close, however, one 
stockholder audibly wondered wheth- 
er General’s boss had done all he 
could do to leaven his company’s 
loaf. How is it, Stockholder Albert 
Goldstein rose to ask, that the stale 
bread fed to bears at the Bronx Zoo 
bears the label of a competitor? 
Added he: “Maybe we can get the 
bears to ask for Bond Bread.” Replied 
Morrison appreciatively: General 
Baking’s salesmen will hereafter bear 
down harder on the zoo market. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SPLITTING 
’ HEADACHE 


To split or not to split? That 

has long been AT&T's ques- 

- tion. But the answer sur- 
prises nobody. 





Like a Pavlov’s-dog conditioned-re- 
flex, every armual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.* invariably brings a clamor 
from a small but vocal group, which 
has been raising the cry for years, for 
AT&T to split its stock. 

A split, proponents have long ar- 
gued, would broaden company own- 
ership by making the price of Amer- 
ican Tel. & Tel. (recently 178) more 
attractive to more investors. But 
management, headed by Chairman 
Cleo Frank Craig and new President 
Frederick Kappel, has been just as 
strongly set against it. A split, they 
replied, would only create a feverish 
flurry in the stock, produce no last- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
17974; low, 170%. Dividend (1956): $9. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $9. Earnings per share 
(1956): $13.16. Total assets: $11.1 billion. 


Ticker symbol: T 
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AT&T ANNUAL MEETING: from stockholders, a welcome “nay” 


ing benetits tor stockholders. More- 
over, in the last ten years, AT&T’s 

stockholder ranks (now 1,500,000) 
have more than doubled, are now 
nearly 2% times as large as any other 
company’s, over 100,000 higher than 
those of the next three publicly-held 
giants (GM, GE, Standard Oil, N.J.) 
put together. 

“Spring Is Here!’ Last month, by 
putting the issue of a 4-for-1 split to 
a vote, AT&T cured its persistent 
splitting headache, at least for another 
year. In a 20-minute speech before 
3,000 fellow stockholders in the com- 
pany’s cavernous Manhattan audi- 
torium, Judge Jonah Goldstein, 
speaking as trustee for the 1,000 
shares held by the Grand Street Boys 
Foundation, put the case for the 
splitters. Chiding management for 
its “father knows best” attitude, 
Judge Goldstein wondered if such big 
splitters as GE, Jersey Standard and 
Bethlehem Steel were “nitwits” for 
splitting their shares “not once, but 
several times.” “Spring is here!” the 
judge ruled. “Housecleaning is in 
order. Let’s start by sweeping away 
the cobwebs of no splits for AT&T!” 

But when the vote was tallied, 
AT&T’s holders had chosen to keep 
their house in order just the way it 
was. Overwhelmingly, the nays de- 
feated the ayes (by an 11-to-1 margin 
of roughly 44 million shares vs. 4 mil- 
lion). Though the motion was not 
management-sponsored, the vote 
nevertheless marked the first time in 
modern memory that stockholders 
had turned down a motion to split. 
Commented E. F. Hutton’s Gerald 
Loeb: “The individual stockholder 
showed good sense, a lot more than I 
thought he had.” 

Even more surprising, judging by 
the hefty “no” vote, was. the 
fact that shares held in Street names 
by big brokerage houses (4% of 
AT&T’s outstanding shares) had also 
been cast against the motion. Ap- 
parently father knew best after all. 





In 1883, Gottlieb Daimler built 
the world’s first high revolution 
gasoline engine. 

In 1884, Karl Benz obtained the world’s 
first patent for a motor vehicle. 

In 1926, these two pioneering manufac- 
turers joined in a merger to form the present 
Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart, West Ger- 
many. 

Today, Daimler-Benz builds the world’s 
finest automobiles — the Mercedes-Benz — 
and produces diesel powered trucks and 
tractors, and diesel engines from 10 to 3000 
horsepower for marine, rail and industrial 
uses. 

The company exports from Germany to 
128 foreign countries through more than 1,100 
agencies and distributors and operates as- 
sembly and production facilities in 27 foreign 
countries. 

Daimler-Benz today employs 53,000 in 
Germany and an additional 13,000 outside 
Germany. 


Sales in 1956 were $392,000,000. 





In 1903, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
® flew for the first time in history 
with an airplane and engine of their 
own design. Glenn H. Curtiss pioneered in 
aircraft development during the same period. 
In 1929, the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
was formed by merging the companies 
founded by the Wright Brothers and Curtiss. 
Today, Curtiss-Wright is a leading pro- 
ducer of aircraft engines, missiles, propellers, 
electronic flight simulators, and other air- 
craft equipment for the military and the 
commercial airlines, as well as products in 
the fields of electronics, ultrasonics, nucleon- 
ics, thermodynamics, plastics and metallurgy. 
The fastest airliners in operation today are 
powered by Curtiss-Wright engines. A Cur- 
tiss-Wright rocket engine powered the Bell 
X2 to world speed and altitude records. 
Curtiss-Wright employs 32,000 in 17 divi- 
sions and subsidiaries in the United States 
and two foreign countries and expogts prod- 
ucts throughout the world. 


Sales in 1956 were $5'71,000,000. 











Beginning as wagon manufacturers 
in 1852, the Studebaker Brothers 
produced a 16 horsepower gasoline 


powered car in 1904 at South Bend, Indiana. 


In 1899, the Packard Motor Company pro- 
duced a 12 horsepower car at Warren, Ohio. 


In 1954, Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


was formed through a combination of these 


two companies. Today, Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation manufactures a complete line 
of passenger cars, trucks, and station-wagons 
which are distributed throughout the world 


and sold by more than 2,400 dealers in the 
United States and Canada. The company 
pioneered modern supercharged engines, low 
silhouette jet styling, twin-traction rear axles, 
torsion springing and finned, air-cooled 
brakes. 


The company’s products are assembled in 


plants operating in 11 foreign countries. 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation employs 


9,000 at South Bend, Indiana. 








Sales in 1956 were $303,000,000. 
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DAIMLER-BENZ Studebaker-Packard 


These three companies employing 107,000 people, with sales in 1956 
totaling one billion, two hundred sixty-six million dollars, announce the signing 
of agreements providing for a fully-integrated program of engineering, production, 
sales and service of automotive vehicles; automotive, marine and industrial gaso- 
line and diesel engines; and diesel and gasoline fuel injection systems. All of these 
companies have been associated for years with quality, precision manufacture 
and high-performance products. 

Pursuant to these agreements, Daimler-Benz and Curtiss-Wright have formed 
an American company — Curtiss-Wright and Mercedes-Benz, Inc.—to provide 
for the development and sale of Daimler-Benz products in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

Studebaker-Packard Corporation in signing the agreements will now make 
available to its dealers a full line of domestic and imported sports cars, conver- 
tibles, sedans and station wagons—ranging in price from under $2,000 up to 
$13,000 — gasoline and diesel powered trucks and all-wheel drive utility vehicles. 

Mercedes-Benz cars and distinctive Mercedes-Benz features —such as fine 
coachwork, swing axles and transmissions—will be exclusive to Studebaker- 
Packard. 

The Utica-Bend Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, now building diesel 
engines for the U. S. Navy, will import and manufacture Mercedes-Benz diesel 
engines and diesel and gasoline engine fuel injection systems under the agree- 
ments. The engines will range from a 4-cylinder model of 25 h.p. to a supercharged 
8-cylinder model of 600 h.p. 

Further agreements are being negotiated between Daimler-Benz and Curtiss- 


Wright Corporation for the interchange of rights for the manufacture of aircraft 
products. 


Z a. ‘. 4 
Qt 4 a . 4” 

Cari F. Giese T. HurLey H. E. CHURCHILL 
President, D. ler-Benz Chair: and President, President, Studebaker-Packard 


ot North ica, Inc. Curtiss-Wright Corporation Corporation 
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OIL 


JOHNNY ON 
THE SPOT 


Popping up in the right spot 

is a habit with Texas Gulf 

Producing Co. Latest and big- 
gest venture: Libya. 


“Tue big trick in the oil business,” 
Oilman Gordon Reed once reportedly 
confided to a friend, “is really very 
simple: just be in the right spot at 
the right time.” Whether or not the 
tale is gospel truth, one thing is sure: 
few oil operators have perfected the 
knack quite so well as Gordon Reed 
himself. As boss of famed Texas Gulf 
Producing Co.,* Reed has the repu- 
tation among his peers of being ex- 
traordinarily “lease-lucky.” 

Inside Africa. Never more so than 
last month, when the spotlight caught 
him smack in the middle of one of the 
world’s hottest exploration sites— 
North Africa. Long neglected by 
oilmen, it is sono more. Reason: the 
recent discovery by French oilmen of 
huge deposits of crude in Algeria. 
Thus neighboring Libya, where Texas 
Gulf Producing already had a stra- 
tegic 9-million acre concession staked 
out (in a 51%-49% profit-sharing 
deal with W. R. Grace & Co.), has 
suddenly become an oilman’s Mecca. 

Last month, while rival interna- 
tional operators were rushing plans 
to hustle in rigs, Reed’s outfit was 
johnny-on-the-spot with one com- 
pleted wildcat well—a dry hole—and 
drilling bits down 2,200 feet in a sec- 
ond. 

Time & Place. As appreciative Tex- 
as Gulf Producing stockholders 
learned long ago, Gordon Reed has a 
habit of being in the right place at the 
right time. A onetime officer of a 
brick and tile company, during the 
bleak 1930s Reed had noticed that 
neighboring Pennsylvania crude oil 
operators were doing a tidy business. 
Says Reed now: “I just let logic lead 
me.” 

As a starter, he made small in- 
vestments in a number of producing 
companies, in 1936 took a bigger 
plunge by launching a project to re- 
cover oil by water-flooding methods. 
With the profits, he bought into Texas 
Gulf Producing, then a one-field op- 
erator. 

Until after World War II, Reed’s 
nose for oil did not take him far. 
With crude selling at only $1.25 a 
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TEXAS GULF’S REED: 
don’t fence me in 


barrel, it was cheaper to buy up pro- 
ducing companies than to go explor- 
ing for new reserves. But as prices 
rose, Reed brought out geological 
maps and went to work. In just three 
years, Texas Gulf Producing’s net rose 
from $670,000 to $3.8 million, a fact 
not overlooked by investors. From 
1%, “Teddy Roosevelt” (so _ nick- 
named for its “TR” ticker symbol) 
soared to 7%. 

But that was just a first instal- 
ment. In 1953 Reed’s drilling crews 
discovered Texas’ rich Headlee-Parks 
field, a find which boosted Texas Gulf 


Producing’s reserves at one lick from 


Exploration & Development Costs/Bbl. 
TWO WORLDS 


For oil operators, the U.S. and the 
Middle East are worlds apart in basic 
costs. In the U.S., exploration and de- 
velopment costs average $1.12 per 
barrel (1951-55); in the Middle East 
they run to about %¢ per barrel. Thus 
traditionally domestic producers such 
as Texas Gulf Producing have no 


choice but fo look abroad. 
$1.25 
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55 million to 150 million barrels, sent 
its stock gushing up to 165%. In 
Headlee, Reed can pump up a $3.08 
barrel of oil for about 10c, only a few 
cents more than the lowest lifting cost 
anywhere in the world. 

Don’t Fence Me In. But Reed had al- 
ready been feeling constricted by the 
high costs of finding and developing 
new wells in the U.S. (see chart). 
And he was also tightly fenced in by 
Texas’ prorationing of production. Al- 
though Reed’s wells in Headlee are 
capable of producing 1,000 barrels of 
oil a day, the iron hand of the Texas 
Railroad Commission allows him to lift 
only 200 barrels a day. “Without 
prorationing,” says Reed, “we could 
have earned much more last year than 
the $5.7 million we actually did bring 
down to net.” 

To escape, Reed had already taken a 
flyer into Canadian oil. But for once 
his nose for oil played him false, and 
he promptly sold out: “We were in 
southern Saskatchewan when we 
should have been in southern Alber- 
ta.” But a 1953 venture into Peru 
has paid off handsomely. There last 
month a 76%-owned subsidiary was 
producing 2,500 barrels of crude a 
day, barging half of it down the 
Amazon to oil-hungry Brazil. 

The Big Spigot. Can Reed repeat his 
Headlee coup in Libya? If the oil is 
there in anything like the abundance 
of the Middle East fields, a well could 
conceivably produce as much as 5,- 
000 barrels a day. With no proration- 
ing to worry about, that could even- 
tually mean a return on Texas Gulf 
Producing’s investment as high as 
70% or 80%, the rate of the Persian 
Gulf producers. Moreover, Libyan oil 
would offer two sizable advantages: 
it would lie this side of Suez; and it 
could be shipped to Europe for 70c 
less per barrel than oil from the Per- 
sian Gulf. Says Reed: “That’s why 
we went abroad. We did not want to 
be dependent on a one-sided deal.” 

To date all such calculations are en- 
tirely speculative, although the prob- 
abilities are strong on the side of oil 
discoveries of a major order in Libya. 
Not at all speculative, however, is the 
immediate cost of Reed’s foreign ven- 
tures. Last year, with gross operat- 
ing income up 4.1% to $16.7 million, 
Texas Gulf Producing’s net dropped 
10.5% to $5.7 million. 

Even without turning on a big 
spigot in Libya, Texas Gulf’s pros- 
pects have brightened considerably 
in the U.S. Recent price increases in 
domestic crude, combined with cur- 
rent high production, could well 
boost Texas Gulf Producing’s earn- 
ings by $2 million or $3 million this 
year. Says Reed: “Despite rising costs, 
the profits in the U.S. oil industry are 
still in production.” 
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Electrons spark a faster pace 
on Great Northern Railway 


When Great Northern wants to locate a boxcar, or get the answer to a complex 
commodity movement, we soon will be able to ask our new Univac, the 
wondrous electronic brain that whips out so many answers so fast. 
It will write our paychecks, too. First Univac in Western 
railroading, this giant computer will help our people 
get your shipping jobs done better and faster. 
The St. Paul-Minneapolis area, served by 
Great Northern, is an important electrunic center, 
largely because of high quality labor. For data 
on industrial opportunities write E. N. Duncan, 
Director, Industrial and Agricultural Development, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Train radio is a commonplace on Great 
Northern today. A radio network for 
passenger and freight train operations now 
exists along our line from St. Paul to Seattle. 
This modern system of communications 
adds to the safety of passengers, train crews 
and shipments. 

Let us show you how we can expedite 
Or Bama dre Big apm 

ten es ~ Pathe’ El ms help us weigh iron ore—checking 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. each precious gondola-load as it comes from 
the Mesabi Range in northern Minnesota to 

our docks at Allouez, Wisconsin. It’s all 


Luxury by Push-button on the incomparable automatic, fast, accurate, efficient. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


A card table? Yes, sir! Your breakfast? Yes, sir! 
Your favorite beverage? Yes, sir! All this and more 
—just by ing a button on Great Northern’s 
incom ble EMI 














Offices in principal cities of U.S. and Canodo 
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“machines 


IDP — Integrated Data Processing — is one automatic Friden 
office machine talking to another...and another and another... 
in a code language common to them all...straight through from 
data origination and interpretation to final filing. 

It is the functional flow of punched tape giving and taking 
orders. Tape enables even small and medium-size businesses to 
automatize repetitive figure-work routines...eliminating human 
errors and reducing time costs hugely. 

Friden is the leader in this new era of office efficiency because 
Friden creates the Tape-Talk machines that make possible the 
new automated systems. Only a few of these machines can be 
presented here. Many more Friden Tape-Talk units are available 
to meet specialized data integration needs. Individually, or as 


part of a system, each machine quickly pays for itself. 
To see for yourself how Friden IDP works— beginning with . 
the famed Friden Calculator and Adding Machine — call your 
nearby Friden agency or write FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
Co., Inc., San. Leandro, California . . . sales, instruction, service 
throughout U.S. and world 
© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 














P pide Add- Punch? 


is the 10-key adding and 
listing machine with tape 
punch mechanism. A key 
IDP unit, the Add-Punch 
“writes” punched tape while 
printing on adding machine 
tape. The punched tape can 
be interpreted by other sim- 
ilarly-equipped machines. 
Typical Add-Punch functions 
include recording of retail 
sales, sales audit, produc- 
tion and inventory control, 
and coding statistical data. 


friden“Ployouniter? 


... enables even small and 
medium-size businesses to 
make their accounting auto- 
matic. Whatever is typed on 
a Flexowriter—an invoice, 
for example—is also re- 
produced on by-product 
punched tape. Tape can 
then be processed by other 
common language Tape- 
Talk machines at nearest 
IDP center. Flexowriter tape 
can also be used to actuate 
address plate embossing 
machines, tabulating card 
punches, computers, same 
or other Flexowriters. 


Some typical job routines 
Invoices . . . sales orders . . 
cards... package tags 
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Tridow Opt 


is an IDP machine com- 
bining automatic writing 
and automatic calculating. 
Equipped with automatic 
tape punch and reader, it 
interprets and records both 
alphabetical and numerical 
data. Produces tape enabli- 
ing other machines to trans- 
fer data to punched cards or 
accounting records; or data 
may be sent by wire to other 
offices. The Friden Compu- 
typer is widely used to sys- 
temize billing, inventory, 
cost analysis, sales distribu- 
tion, statistics, other typing- 
computing operations. 


“Fridon. fly utimatic, | 


Caleulator 


is the essential programmer 
in many IDP systems. Oper- 
ating alone or in combina- 
tion with other automatic 
machines, this famed Calcu- 
lator performs more steps 
in figure-work without oper- 
ator decisions than any other 
calculating machine ever 
developed. 


has 10-key patented key- 
board, Visible Check window 
for accuracy. Models are 
available with or without 
automatic step-over of mul- 
tiplicand. Specialized adap- 
tations of the Friden Adding 
Machine actuate or are ac- 
tuated by IDP machines. 


‘Talk machines process automatica! 
. inspection reports . . . ime 
em, ask Friden! 


Friden Tape 
. shipment manifests . . 
Whatever your probl 


and tickets. 
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ROCHESTER, NV. 
SUBSIDIARY “ 





Renee Reifel 


She wants to know what we did with the $401,518,000 


ENEE REIFEL is a secretary in the marketing department of 
Union Oil. She is also—through our Employees’ Incentive 
Plan— one of our 5,906 employees who hold shares in the firm. 
This entitles her (along with over 65,000 other people who 
own shares in Union Oil) to a report on the 66th year of busi- 
ness of the 47th largest industrial company in the country. 


In 1956 our customers paid us $401,518,000—a new record. 


How we spent it 
We spent 72.1% of this—or $289,481,000—with over sixteen 
thousand other companies and individuals with whom we do 
business. 

The more than 1000 tax collecting agencies took another 
3.7%, or $14,830,000. This does not include the $74,120,000 
we collected from our customers as fuel taxes and turned over 
to governmental agencies. 

Wages and other benefits for our workers and their families 
amounted to 15.7%, or $62,966,000 of our income. 


This left 8.5% —or $34,241,000—as net profit. Slightly more 
than half of these earnings—$18,261,315—were paid in cash 
dividends to Renee Reifel and our other 65,000 share owners. 


The balance of our net earnings—equal to 4.0% of our 
customers’ dollars—we reinvested in the company in order 
to stay in business. 

The new ownership 


It seems to us this report does more than give an account of 
our stewardship to Renee Reifel and our other owners. 


It points up the broader base of ownership of American 
business. In the last four years, for example, the shareholders 
of all companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
increased by 33%. Union Oil did even better—41%. 

This could happen only in a freely competitive economy 
that encourages and rewards individual effort. 

* * * * 
YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: The Chairman of the 
Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Oil Company or CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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Note To EMPLOYERS: Looking for 
good manpower to fill middle 
management jobs? Raid the labor 
unions! 

More and more companies are 
discovering that union business 
agents and shop stewards, when 
given the opportunity to hop the 
occupational fence and become 
members of management, make 
bang-up __ supervisors. Indeed, 
things have gone so far that one of 
the locals of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists (AFL- 
CIO) has launched a formal pro- 
test against the Convair Division 
of General Dynamics in San Diego. 

The union charges—and with 
considerable pride—that every 
time it discovers a good leader 
among its rank and file, and begins 
to groom him in the ungentle art 
of standing up to management, 
Convair makes him a counter-of- 
fer. The company’s raiding activi- 
ties are not motivated by any anti- 
union bias. It’s simply that the 
outfit has expanded from 23,000 to 
40,000 employees in a single year 
and is hungry for supervisors. 

Do union men turned manage- 
ment men make good supervisors? 
Can they shift loyalties effectively? 
Do employees resent the job 
jumpers? The fact that companies 
continue to use unions as a source 
of manpower for supervisory jobs 
indicates that the transition can be 
effective. Says one ex-union stew- 
ard who is now a general foreman: 

“T look at it this way. When a 
lawyer takes on a client you expect 
him to represent that client and do 
all he can to do a good job for him. 
When I represented the union I 
fought for the rights of my men 
because they picked me to be their 
spokesman. That didn’t mean that 
I had to take up every petty griev- 
ance and badger the daylights out 
of the company. My role as a su- 
pervisor is really the same. I try 
to represent management’s posi- 
tion to the workers, but that 
doesn’t mean that if the manage- 
ment’s policy is wrong I have to 
shove it down the workers’ throats. 
My jeb is to talk up to manage- 
ment and try to get the company 
to see that it is on the wrong track.” 

The ability of union men to job- 
hop into managerial ranks points 
up an interesting pattern in the 
American economy. In European 





LABOR RELATIONS 


Interchangeable Parts 





MOVIES 





countries like 


France and 
England, the 
worker who 


accepted a 
managerial job 


would become 

a social out- ff, . 

cast. In fact, it = 
Lawrence Stessin 

would never 

occur to management to make such 

an offer in the first place. 

These barriers to inter-occupa- 
tional movement stem from a 
Marxian concept that the interests 
of the working class and that of 
the employer are _ irreconcilable 
and that the twain can never meet. 
Once a worker, always a worker. 
It’s an industrial caste system, and, 
to a large degree, it accounts for 
the stagnation of the European 
economy. As a result, there is no 
incentive to do a better job, to 
come up with ideas, to seek pro- 
motion out of ranks. On the other 
hand, in this country, unhampered 
by class. distinctions, upward 
movement in the industrial hier- 
archy keeps feeding new life into 
the managerial bloodstream. 

In addition, the unions do not 
stand in the way of such a flow. 
The worker who accepts a mana- 
gerial job is not blackballed. The 
union official who says “yes” to a 
management offer is not branded a 
traitor to his class. There are many 
cases of shop stewards becoming 
foremen, being later bumped back 
into employee status because of a 
cut in the work force, and being 
reelected to their old jobs as union 
representatives. The theory is that 
if a man is good enough to be in 
management, he is good enough 
to be a union officer, or vice-versa. 

It’s interesting to speculate as to 
how a big employer would behave 
if he were catapulted into a job 
representing a union. There are no 
records to show that this has ever 
happened—or ever will. But a few 
years ago, in a tense union-man- 
agement battle, Charlie Wilson, 
then head of General Motors, told 
Walter Reuther that he respected 
him for putting up such a hard 
fight for his men. 

“I would do the same if I had 
your job,” said Wilson. Which 
proves that even then “Engine 





Charlie” had a knack for saying 
the right things at the wrong time. 
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THE 
VISTA VISIONARY 


Paramount’s Barney Balaban 

knows when to be optimistic 

and when to be hopeful. 
Right now he’s hopeful. 


10 c’s AGAIN CHAMP 
—Variety headline 


As EVERY moviemaker knows, “10 
C’s” is Paramount Pictures’* current 
box office-breaking blockbuster, The 
Ten Commandments. This month, 
for the 11th week in a row, Para- 
mount’s 10 C’s, latest of a long, lavish 
run of Cecil B. DeMille moneymak- 
ers, was moviedom’s top grossing pic- 
ture, outdrawing even Mike Todd’s 
Oscar-laden Around the World in 80 
Days. Toting up the take thus far, 
Paramount President Barney Balaban 
figured 10 C’s, which cost $15 million 
to put in the can, is likely to gross 
$50 million over the next five years. 

But if Paramount’s Balaban some- 
times allows himself such VistaVis- 
ions, more often he thinks out the 
future in good old-fashioned ledger 
black & white. Unlike most of his 
top brass brethren in Hollywood, who 
are whistling away in dark, half-emp- 
ty movie houses these days about 
better times ahead, Balaban says right 
out that “the picture is more unclear 
than ever.” Of Paramount’s long- 
term future, he says refreshingly: “I 
am hopeful, though not optimistic.” 

Where There's Hope. Movie Mogul 
Balaban has good reason to distin- 
guish carefully between hope and op- 
timism. Last year on a gross “about 
the same” as 1955’s $112.5 million, 
Paramount earned $8.7 million, or 
$4.43 a share on its 1,971,316 out- 
standing shares (vs. $9.7 million or 
$4.49 a share on 2,161,716 shares in 
1955). In itself, a good year. Yet in 
1956 more than half Paramount’s net 
($2.26 a share) could be chalked up 
to such “special items” as the sale of 
its pre-1948 movie shorts (e.g., Pop- 
eye cartoons) to TV. 

This year hopeful Barney Balaban 
expects revenues to be “substantially 
ahead of 1956,” and while profit pun- 
diting is more difficult, says he: “I 
anticipate a very good year.” This 
news led Wall Streeters to guess that 
Paramount, last of Hollywood’s hold- 
outs, may finally get around to ped- 
dling its rich library of pre-1948 feat- 
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investment in 
freight cars... 


$13,370,686 


(from the Union Pacific Annual Report) 














































































“Well, son, look at it this way. Take our home here. The 
lumber probably came from the Pacific Coast, a long way 
off. Bricks, stone and tile had to be shipped in, too. 


“Then there are the things we have bought for the home, 
such as carpeting, furniture, electric and gas appliances. 
Many of them were shipped in railroad box cars. 


“There's even the food we eat. Meat, for example, comes 
from farm animals shipped in livestock cars to packing 
plants. 


‘We older folks realize all this but don't stop to think about 
the thousands of cars a big railroad needs to supply mil- 
lions of consumers. 


“| know that Union Pacific provides the most modern type 
of equipment for shippers and that the company is well 
managed. | bought some U.P. stock over twenty years ago 
and it will make a nice little nest egg to pass on to you 
when you have your own family.”’ 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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PARAMOUNT’S PRESLEY: 
he is among the hopefuls 


ure films to video. The studio has 
been dickering off & on with CBS on 
such a deal, but Balaban insists that 
any talk that the deal has either been 
clinched or squelched is premature. 
If it does come off, Balaban’s Para- 
mount stands to make itself another 
fat “special item,” since the asset 
value of its library is reckoned at up- 
wards of anywhere from $20 to $25 
a share. 

Far Afield. Balaban’s hopes for 
Paramount’s long-range future are 
further buttressed by the fact that 
the studio has been laying off many a 
side bet. In TV, it holds 50% of 
Chromatic Television Laboratories 
(which has the “promising” Law- 
rence color TV tube), 85% of pay-as- 
you-see International Telemeter, 
26.6% of both DuMont Laboratories 
and DuMont Broadcasting (Manhat- 
tan’s WABD, Washington’s WTTG), 
as well as Los Angeles’ KTLA. 

Branching out still further from 
Hollywood, early this year Paramount 
bought New York’s thriving little Dot 
Records (3 million copies of Green 
Door), which grossed $6 million in 
1956. Moreover, since 1950 the studio 
has bought back some 40% of its 
original outstanding shares, thus en- 
hancing the underlying value of the 
nearly 2 million shares still out- 
standing. 

Once Paramount has sold off its old 
films, it will have to depend on its 
current movie wares to prosper in a 
contracting industry. Shooting on 
the Paramount lot last month were 
such box office hopefuls as Sad Sack 
with funny man Jerry Lewis and Lov- 
ing You with guitarist-contortionist 
Elvis (“The Pelvis”) Presley. Says 
VistaVisionary Balaban with the air 
of a man who has a comfortable $75 
million in working capital: “If we can 
get the talent, we'll make the films. 
There’s no shortage of money.” 
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INDIANA’S CONSTITUTION 


forbids 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


Other state and local governments are $50 billion in 
debt (up 213% since 1946) . . . spending 9 times more 
for schools, roads, hospitals and sewers than in 1946 
... and borrowing two-thirds of that money at soaring 
interest rates while interest alone eats up 7.7 of every 
100 tax dollars! 

But Hoosiers still “pay as they go’’! Indiana has NO 
state debt! 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT MAIL 


OF COMMERCE 
333 A, State House COUPON 


Indianapolis, Indiana TODAY 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me copies of your NEWLY-REVISED brochure entitled 
WHY DEBT-FREE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE NEW INDUS- 
TRY THAN ANY OTHER STATE PER CAPITA. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





c--------------- 


completely DEBT-FREE 


NDIANA 


comparatively TAX-FREE 


NO CORPORATION TAX! = 
NO MANUFACTURER’S TAX! : 
NO NET WORTH TAX! Indiana. collects and spends a smaller 
NO VALUE-ADDED TAX! 
NO SEVERANCE TAX! 
NO “USE” TAX! come—or gets more for its expenditures 


NO SALES TAX! —or both—than ANY other State! 
NO PENALTY TAX! 
NO NUISANCE TAX! 
NO TAX ON RECEIPTS FROM SALES 


in interstate or foreign commerce! Just ¥% of 1% on 


percentage of its citizens’ per capita in- 





gross receipts from sales for processing, re-sale, 
etc., mot in interstate commerce; 1%% on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale to 
ultimate consumer (% of 1%). And Indiana’s un- 


employment tax is far lower than average! 


CENTER OF U.S 
MANUFACTURE 


Only one Indiana tax-rate increase in 24 years! 
No more contemplated. Some of our industries 





even offer to give money to the state because they 
feel they should pay more! 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE + 333-A, STATE House + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA « PHONE MELROSE $-3571 
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NATURAL GAS 


PACIFIC ARTERY 


Things are picking up at both 
ends for Pacific Petroleums 
L 





From his Calgary, Alberta offices last 
month, Chairman Frank M. McMahon, 
54, of Pacific Petroleums Ltd.,* a 
medium-sized producer of gas and 
oil, let forth some big news. Pacific 
Petroleums, he said, had reworked an 
old well in British Columbia’s Peace 
River district, found it had an open- 
flow potential of 137,000 mcf. of nat- 
ural gas a day. It was easily the larg- 
est producer ever found in gas-filled 
British Columbia, and one of the big- 
gest in all of Canada. Investors quick- 
ly bid Pacific Petroleums’ common 
stock to an all-time high of 27%. 

From the Ground Up. But there was 
more to the flare-up in Pacific Pe- 
troleums than mere gas. Frank Mc- 
Mahon also had a customer handy for 
every foot of it: Frank McMahon. 
Late this summer, Pacific Petroleums’ 
22% owned Westcoast Transmission 
Co. will finish a 650-mile pipeline from 
western Canada to the U.S.’ booming, 
fuel-hungry Pacific Northwest. As the 
line’s president, McMahon will buy 
some 280,000 mcf. of natural gas a day 
from Pacific and other McMahon com- 
panies. Proclaims McMahon: “A 
bright future for Pacific Petroleums is 
now assured.” 

One of the first to strike it rich in 
Canadian gas, Francis Murray Pat- 
rick McMahon is Canadian-born, got 
his start as a hard-rock diamond- 
driller at $4 a day, soon quit to 
form his own contracting company. 
Later he took an option on a promis- 
ing piece of Alberta land, brought in 
one of the province’s first major wells 
during the great Leduc strike of 1947. 
With the profits he went looking for 
more oil and gas, soon acquired hold- 
ings in small promising companies for 
Pacific Petroleums, wound up with 
ownership or control of hundreds of 
gas wells on the richest lands in Al- 
berta and British Columbia. 

Some of it he leased to such able ex- 
plorers as Sinclair and Imperial Oil.+ 
But he also began looking for a mar- 
ket in which to sell the rest of the gas 
he had bottled up. The logical place 
was the US.’ gas-hungry Pacific 


By American Stock Exchange. Price 
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Two personal investments, which also 

id off Por McMahon: backing the hit 

dway musicals Pajama Game and Plain 
and Fancy. 
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END OF THE LINE (NORTH): 
a partner in profit 





NORTHWEST PASSAGE 
Once the new Westcoast Transmission pipeline is eee pen 
Pacific Petroleums will be on the doorstep of the Pocihc Nerthnrest with huge 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 





GAS MAN McMAHON: 
he had a good customer 











Northwest, but Washington was re- 
luctant to let the area become de- 
pendent on Canadian gas. McMahon, 
however, arranged to deal with now- 
merged Pacific-Northwest Pipeline 
and El Paso Natural Gas, under which 
all three companies would supply the 
Northwest with domestic and Cana- 
dian gas (see map), with Pacific’s 
share moving via Westcoast Trans- 
mission. 

Delayed Action. Not until this gas 
actually starts flowing will McMahon 
show any real profits. Until now, 
Pacific Petroleums’ highest net was 
fiscal 1956’s 14c a share (not yet re- 
ported: . profits for the fiscal year 
ended last February). But once West- 
coast starts up, Pacific’s sales of nat- 
ural gas are expected to reach about 
$2.5 million a year, and by 1959 it may 
be pocketing as much as $1 million a 
year in dividends from its share of 
Westcoast. 

Wall Street was still relating these 
facts to the new well last month when 
McMahon came out with yet another 
announcement: an Imperial-Pacific 
team, he revealed, had discovered 
still another new well in British 


Columbia. Said McMahon: “The 
pioneering phase . . . has now been 
completed.” 
AIRCRAFT 


BOMBER STAKES 
(Cont’d.) 


On second thought, the Air 

Force decides only to slow 

down B-52 production, not 
cut it back. 


Wuen Defense Secretary Charles 
Erwin Wilson wondered out loud two 
months ago whether the U.S. could 
get “more plane for the money” than 
Boeing’s expensive ($8 million) B-52 
Stratofortress, Boeing stock took a 
nosedive (Forses, March 15). Though 
“Engine Charlie” hastened to point 
out that the Air Force had every in- 
tention of buying all 603 Stratoforts 
on order, Wilson’s wonderings left 
litttle doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
nation’s big bomber program was in 
for another overhaul. 

Yet when the ax finally fell last 
month, it made only a surface scratch 
in the bomber schedule, and not near- 
ly the big chip that some on the Street 
had expected. In view of the fact that 
new intelligence indicates that Russia 
has fewer intercontinental bombers 
than the U.S., that Boeing has an im- 
proved version of the B-52 well along, 
and that Convair will be ready to put 
its medium-range B-58 Hustler into 
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These days things are different in the market place. 
In drugstores, tobacco shops, supermarkets, and 
vending machines, sales have responded to products 
with the “buy me” built in the packaging. 


Philip Morris pioneered the colorful Flip-Top Box 
to bring you the full pleasure of each of its 

richly blended brands. No crushed cigarettes— 
each as fresh, firm, and straight as the first— 

no loose tobacco in pocket or purse. 


Look to Philip Morris for the pace-setting pattern. 
Look to Philip Morris to bring more pleasure 
to more smokers everywhere. 
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WHATS IN PHILIP MORRIS PACKAGES gat 
AND PACKAGING FOR YOU ? it he 














COMPARISON OF EARNINGS 











3 MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31 1957 

WET SALES $80,189,588 
NET INCOME AFTER TAXES 2,556,860 
EARNINGS PER COMMON SHARE $0.80 


1956 
$72,218,615 
2,530,436 
$0.79 





PHILIP MORRIS IncoRPORATED 








production next year, the Air Force 
ordered only a slight slowdown in 
B-52 production. Instead of producing 
at the rate of 20 Stratoforts a month, 
the new schedule calls for 15 a month 
until the program phases out in late 
1959. 

Though the Air Force was excited 
about the performance of Convair’s 
highly touted Hustler, Boeing had not 
come off at all badly. By slowing down 
production, Wilson indicated, Boeing 
will be in a position to build the big 
bombers longer, be ready to accept 
new orders later if the Air Force de- 
cides to buy more. And the stretched- 
out program in no way changes the 
Air Force’s plans to buy all 603 of the 
big B-52s. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


TEMPORARY 
DETOUR 


Don’t count on too much too 

soon from the nation’s high- 

way program, warns Thew 
Shovel’s boss. 





“THERE has been too much loose talk 
about the highway program,” barked 
plainspoken Chauncey Bevins Smythe, 
69, early last month. “The spigot is 
decidedly not open yet.” 

His blast raised worried eyebrows 
among construction men. For when 
Smythe, president of Ohio’s Thew 
Shovel Co.,* blows off steam, the 
whole construction equipment indus- 
try cocks a careful ear. As Thew’s 
second president in its 57 years (his 
father was the first), Smythe is the 
dean of the nation’s power shovel men. 
His company has lost money in con- 
struction equipment only three times 
since lakeboat captain Richard Thew 
founded it in 1900. 

Crucial Context. Smythe could hard- 
ly be bearish about the $103-billion 
national highway program Congress 
passed last July. For Thew Shovel 
(1956 sales: $46.3 million) accounts 
for the lion’s share of the U.S.’ $300- 
million commercial crane and power 
shovel business.t “Based on govern- 
ment estimates,” he says, “6,600 new 
machines costing $40 million a year 
will be needed over the next four 
years. Assuming we keep our 15% 

*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range A wk hi _ 4544, low 3549. Dividend 
qi ): $1.85 including extra. Indicated 1957 


out: $1.60. Earni per share (1956): 
fai —— assets: $26.7 million. Ticker sym- 


tActually, rival Bucyrus-Erie passed Thew 
in sales last year, thanks to special demand 
for its outsize, custom equipment. By con- 
trast, Thew sticks to run-of-the-job $15,000 
to $150,000 cranes and shovels of the “com- 
mercial” type, which account for 93% of the 
industry’s unit volume, 77% of its sales. 
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EW’S C. B. SMYTHE (R): 
too much too soon? 


TH 


share of industry sales, that means an 
extra $6-million volume each year 
for Thew Shovel.” 

That is obviously not peanuts. But 
Smythe is more concerned about 
something else. “Actually,” says he, 
“our highway equipment sales are 
only 22% of our total business. Over- 
all, construction sales account for a 
good 60% of our volume. Obviously 
our prosperity is going to depend on 
a lot more than roadbuilding. It’s 
total construction activity that is our 
crucial context. We are dealers in 
capital goods—very heavy machinery. 
If there is any question as to the im- 
mediate business future, our cus- 


Net per Share 


SWINGING 
SHOVEL 


“Violent swings are in the very nature 
of our business,” says Thew Shovel’s 
C. B. Smythe. The facts bear him out. 
In the minor recessions of 1949 and 
1954, the nation’s capital expendi- 
tures—and Thew’'s earnings—were 
cut back sharply. In early 1957, an- 
other downswing seemed in the 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
“indicated Annual Rate Based on {st Quarter Report 



















tomers can make do with their present, 
equipment for another season or two.” 

They have before. From $48.4 mil- 
lion in 1952, Thew’s sales dropped 
18% to $39.5 million in 1953, sank an- 
other 42% to $22.9 million in 1954. In 
1955 they started up again, rising 52% 
to $34.7 million, and last year Thew 
hoisted its sales 33% to $46.3 million. 
In the process, net rose from $2.48 to 
$4.03 per share, but Thew’s net margin 
was only 4c on the dollar, a long way 
down from the fat 8.9c it earned in 
1948. Says Smythe: “Violent swings 
are in the very nature of the shovel 
business.” . 

“The Other Fellow.” When Smythe 
digs into a job, he keeps glancing 
over his shoulder. “The other fellow,” 
he says, “is always a big worry. In 
our industry, peacetime competition is 
rugged. Even Wolfson (Marion 
Power Shovel) and_ Silberstein 
(Quick-Way Truck Shovel division of 
Penn-Texas) nearly lost their pants 
in this specialized business.” 

Smythe is counting on three new 
features of his “Lorain” line to bolster 
sales: a lighter boom, which adds 20% 
to shovel payload; a streamlined joy- 
stick, with two levers instead of four; 
a radical ball-bearing suspension for 
control cabs. Says he: “We have 
deliberately subordinated earnings to 
concentrated product development in 
the past few years. Bulldozers and 
scrapers have pushed us out of some 
markets, but we’ve always been able 
to create markets faster than we lost 
them.” 

Smythe would like to see the high- 
way program help take up some of 
the current construction equipment 
slack. But he is not counting on it, 
and with good reason: to date the 
much publicized program has been 
mainly dragging its feet, hampered by 
legislative red tape, soaring land ac- 
quisition costs, shortages of funds and 
of qualified engineers. 

Thus, although the federal govern- 
ment’s Highway Trust Fund was sup- 
posed to pay out $2 billion this fiscal 
year, latest budget estimates show 
that only half of that amount will 
actually be spent. One sign of the 
times: with the new highway pro- 
gram as yet only tracing lines across 
planners’ blueprints, giant Interna- 
tional Harvester cut back its crawler 
tractor output. Even it could find no 
royal road to quick profits in the high- 
way project. 

Haymaker. By mid-month, Smythe’s 
caution was buttressed by some hard 
facts. In the first quarter Thew’s 
sales were up just 1%, but net was off 
a thumping 40% to 89c a share. Said 
Smythe: “The climate in our industry 
is a somewhat capricious one. But we 
will make all the hay possible under 
the weather conditions prevailing.” 
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Developments of 1956 
reflect a pattern for progress 





| Symbol of Service Throughout the World 


i The 1956 achievements of W. R. Grace & Co. fit into its long-range pattern 


for progress. During the year the Company accelerated research and 

development . . . pushed construction and enlargement of manufacturing THE GRACE 
plants here and abroad . . . took further steps to expand paper and ORGANIZATION 
chemical operations in Latin America . . . and proceeded with the program 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by a 


of replacing the Grace Line fleet. century of experience in business and 


During a year of record-high capital expenditures, the Company also industry, continues to move ahead— in 
reported higher earnings for the fourth consecutive year. For the complete Ber en a ey oy 
story on these and other developments in Casa Grace, see the 1956 sha, ca werd wede, transportation 
Annual Report. ond finance. 

CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 

i) . ° ’ * DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

| Highlights of the Year’s Operations DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

) IVISION 

| Year Ended December 31, 1956 1955 DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY 
Sales and Operating Revenues... ........... .$438,136,637  $427,066,329 siatian pai shaeean aoaibdiet bliin 
Net Income After Taxes... . ......% 19,785,020 $ 18,780,394 GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 


f Per share of common stock (Based o on 


GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





- average number gta precnrne g $ 4.41 $ 4.21 DIVISION 

4 Preferred Dividends Paid. bs ose woe 936,498 $ 960,000 GRACE LINE INC. 

Common Dividends Paid. a ee $ 8,473,117 GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 

Per share—At rate 1e of s 2.30 $ 2.00 POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 

oe ee er rete $108,137,879 $129,845,130 LATIN ee AND CKEMICAL 
et. 4. ok soc Rak So WER ees oss PN 2.2 to l 2.5 to 1 
ie Sieh hletie cies tinicdbsartens... cet $163,888,582 $138,568,405 SOUTH AEEICAN GROUP 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share....... $ 46.91 § 45.56 

Number of Common Shares Outstanding. ..... . 4,493,193 4,284,831 

H Number of Common Stockholders............ 21,178 16,623 

Number of Employees............0..0000005 44,795 44,505 

| a * s * » o - ° e x . * 
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For a copy of the 1956 
Annual Report write 
W. R. Grace & Co., Dept. F, 
7 Hanover Square, N.Y. 5 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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Gross operating revenues reached an 
all-time high of $470,744,000, exceed- 
ing those of the previous year by 
$27,244,000, or 6.1%. Climatic con- 
ditions adversely affected the growth 
in revenues for several major classes 
of service. 

















Sales of electricity to customers to- 
taled 17.2 billion kilowatt-hours, a 
4.8% increase over the previous year. 
In addition, we accepted for delivery 
1.2 billion kilowatt-hours for the ac- 
count of others. 















Sales of gas to customers totaled 304 
billion cubic feet, a gain of 5.8% over 
the previous year. Warmer-than-nor- 
mal weather which prevailed during 
most of the year retarded sales in this 
department. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
of the Year’s Operations 


Construction expenditures totaled 
$148 million, an increase of about 
$15 million over the prior year. The 
cost of our construction program is 
increasing, and we expect that ex- 
penditures for this purpose will range 
from $175 to $190 million annually 
over the next two years. 








At the year-end we were supplying 
utility service to 3,247,929 customers 
in all branches of our operations. The 
gain was 123,181, which is below the 
record established in the previous 
year, but above the average gain over 
the past decade. 
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Proceeds from securities sold to fi- 
nance our construction program to- 
taled $62 million, the smallest amount 
sold for this purpose since 1946. Rights 
were issued to our common stock- 
holders entitling them to subscribe 
for additional common stock for the 
first time since 1953. 





Chairman of the Board 








For additional information on 
this vital western compan: 
write our Treasurer, K. C 
Christensen, 245 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, for a copy of 
P.G. & E.’s Annual Report. 













R-G-ewtE- SERVES 47 OF CALIFORNIA’S 58 COUNTIES 


The Company greatly expanded its 
activities in the field of nuclear elec- 
tric power. Through an arrangement 
with the General Electric Company, 
the nation’s first privately financed 
nuclear power will be flowing into our 
system before the close of 1957. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


The number of stockholders partici- 
pating in ownership reached 221,328 
at the year-end, a gratifying gain of 
3,507. Of the total, 85,874 were pre- 
ferred stockholders and 135,454 were 
common stockholders. 














Net earnings for the common stock 
were $3.46 a share based on the aver- 
age number of shares outstanding, 
and $3.37 a share based on end-of- 
period shares. This compares with 
earnings of $3.32 a share based on 
the lesser number of shares outstand- 
ing in 1955. 





Lacific Gas and 


245 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 







Ch bento 


President and General Manager 





Electric Company 
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BREWER GRIESEDIECK QUAFFS HIS OWN BREW: 


BEER 


HOP-SCOTCH 
BREWER 


Joe Griesedieck is no re- 

specter of competitors’ mar- 

kets. By invading them, his 

sales have soared while other 

brewers were struggling to 
stand still. 


Lixe a brewmaster tending his vats, 
unpredictable young President Joseph 
E. Griesedieck, 38, specializes in keep- 
ing St. Louis’ fast-moving Falstaff 
Brewing Corp.* in a state of restless 
ferment. Not content with being mere- 
ly a regional brewer, Griesedieck and 
his ambitious ways have prodded Fal- 
staff into selling beer in no less than 
27 states. No sooner does Falstaff 
settle in a new area than Griesedieck 
has his salesmen racing into the next 
one. 

Last month Griesedieck was operat- 
ing true to form. Having successfully 
invaded northern California, Joe 
Griesedieck suddenly popped up in the 
lush southern California market. Vir- 
tually overnight, Falstaff’s red-and- 
yellow-labelled bottles started elbow- 
ing competitors for shelf space all 
over Los Angeles and environs, where 
bright sunshine stimulates beer drink- 
ing far beyond the national average. 
Bubbled Griesedieck from the presi- 
dent’s chair: “Our early reception in 
southern California has been very en- 
couraging.” 

Brewer’s Yeast. So has Griesedieck’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range eet high, 
16%, - 1546. wii" (1956) : 
cated 


yout: $1. Earnin; r share 
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competitors’ markets were tasty, too 


success with his hop-scotching sales 
technique. In just 5 years, Falstaff’s 
wanderlust has shot it from eighth to 
fourth place in the industry, and this 
in an era when most brewers have 
had to run hard just to stand still. 
Meanwhile Falstaff’s sales have in- 
creased 86.9%, its profits by a some- 
what less impressive 24.1% during 
the same period of years. 

In the process, Falstaff has boosted 
its share of the national beer market 
from 10% to 17%, and bypassed slid- 
ing Pabst (see chart). Says Griese- 
dieck: “This is the year that we're 
definitely going to overtake Ballan- 
tine, and move up to the No. Three 
spot.” 

Clamp on Costs. In thus besting 
the big beer barons at their own 
game, Griesedieck, whose grandfather 
founded Falstaff,+ has followed two 
simple rules on costs: 1) he tackles 
only markets within a_ reasonable, 
250-mile radius of the eight Falstaff 
breweries; 2) he expands by buying 


+A distant branch of the same family 
founded the Griesedieck Western Brewery 
Co., popularizer of Griesedieck beer. 


% of Market 


old breweries, rather than building 
expensive new plants. As a result, 
Falstaff can usually underprice such 
national “premium” beers as Schlitz 
and Budweiser, stay close in price to 
local brews. 

Even old breweries, though, cost 
money. Last year, when Griesedieck 
bought two local breweries to serve 
the Texas market, Falstaff’s sales rose 
10%. But the price of this growth 
was a 6.5% decline in profits, to $4.1 
million. “Except for those non-recur- 
ring costs,” says Griesedieck, “we 
would have earned as much if not 
more than in 1955.” But he adds with 
a grin: “I call them ‘non-recurring,’ 
but of course every time we add a 
brewery they’re going to recur.” 

Long Run. In California, however, 
he is trying another tack. At least for 
a time, Griesedieck will supply south- 
ern California from a brewery in San 
Jose that he bought during his north- 
ern invasion. Is not the 500-mile run 
involved a direct violation of his 250- 
mile maximum haul rule? Answers 
Griesedieck: “Weserved Texasby long 
distance until we got our breweries 
there last year. In this business, you 
buy breweries when they’re available, 
not when you want them.” 

Where will Griesedieck go from 
here? One thing, at least, is sure: he 
will have to keep moving. Reason: 
the shift in buying tastes to packaged 
beer consumed at home gives a big ad- 
vantage to the brewer with coast-to- 
coast promotion of his product, as 
evidenced by the high rate of attrition 
among local brewers in recent years. 

Griesedieck thus has plenty of in- 
centive to keep his expansion vat 
boiling. “We’ll probably go next into 
a mid-western market,” says he, 
“maybe Chicago or Detroit. Florida 
is another possibility.” But restless 
young Joe Griesedieck also has his 
eye on the biggest market of them all: 
the populous East Coast. “As you go 
east,” says he wistfully, “you run into 
more and more breweries. We expect 
the going to get tougher as we move 
in that direction.” 








CHALLENGER 


Schlitz, Budweiser and Ballantine have held their relative positions as the Big Three 
of Beer during the past four years. Falstaff, however, has elbowed Pabst out of 
fourth spot and hopes to edge Ballantine for third in 1957. 
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THE HONORED OCCASION 
When a friend deserves signal recognition... 
your gift should be as long remembered 
as the occasion itself. 


CHIVAS 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a 
commemoration flagon. The flagon is a ceramic 
creation by Ropu Doviton, of England. 

About twenty-five dollars in most areas. 


Bu Appointment te Her Majesty the Queen. aan 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. CHIVAS BROS. LTD. Yay 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801. (AI 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SECOND LOOK 


IBM’s first-quarter report 
produced some fascinating 
calculations. 





As boss of International Business 
Machines Corp., biggest of all U.S. 
office equipment makers, President 
Thomas J. Watson Jr. regularly com- 
putes some of the most impressive 
earnings reports in U.S. industry. Thus 
while many companies reported high- 
er sales and lower earnings during the 
first quarter of this year, Watson 
bucked the trend in able fashion. To 
Wall Street’s delight, IBM increased 
its profit by 25.3% (to $3.57 a share). 

But late last month, Wall Street’s 
keen-eyed security analysts found 
that IBM’s report deserved some com- 
putation itself. Early last year, they 
recalled, IBM had changed the de- 
preciation rate on the rental machines 


| coming off its production lines so that 


| 
| 
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it could write them off at a faster clip 
during the early years of the ma- 
chines’ lives. 

Since rentals account for nearly 
64% of IBM’s total revenues, the 
analysts reasoned, fast write-offs 
must have cut into a large part of its 
after-tax earnings. The effect of such 
speeded-up depreciation is to increase 
the cash flow of the corporation (earn- 
ings plus depreciation), which many 
analysts consider a far better barom- 
eter than net earnings alone. 

Some fast pencil work soon showed 
them that IBM had indeed increased 
its earning power in the first quarter 
by far more than anyone had sus- 
pected. Without the change in depre- 
ciation, IBM’s glittering earnings 
would have been higher by about 
$2.2 million (or roughly 40c a share). 
The differential in last year’s adjusted 
first quarter: $334,000 (6c per share). 


IBM’S WATSON: 
more than met the eye 
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Building new Strength 


through 


New Products 


Advanced Engineering 
Research and Development 


Diversification 


Production is begun on F-27 twin prop- 
jet, 40-passenger, pressurized transport 
for air lines and corporations; orders 
mount rapidly. 


New concept of light-weight gun con- 
struction evolves revolutionary auto- 
matic rifle, military survival rifle and 
feather-weight weapons for sportsmen, 


Financial Highlights for the year 


Sales and Other Income . ... . 


U. S. Air Force and U. S. Navy place 
$18,000,000 in new orders for propul- 
sion research and production of turbo- 
jet engines. 


U. S. Navy releases new information 
on capabilities of Fairchild Petrel, air- 
to-surface missile — a reliable weapon 
for use against enemy ships. 


1956 
$155,448,254 


. . . 


$154,852,747 


1955 =" 





Earnings before Federal Income Taxes . 


. 4,071,484* 8,979,650 





Net Earnings ....2... 


1,951,484 4,270,650 





Unfilled Orders 


- + 187,000,000 | 185,000,000 





Net Working Capital . . . . .. 


19,327,223 18,496,383 


. . . - 


Future 


New flight weapons system is in ad- 
vanced stages of development, marking 
new contribution to the nation’s pre- 
paredness program. 


New series of industrial pressure regu- 
lators now being manufactured and 
supplied for numerous military and 
commercial applications. 


ae 
FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION « HAGERSTOWN 14, maRYLAgD 


DIVISIONS: 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. + ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE DIVISION 
DEER PARK, N. Y. * VALLEY STREAM, N. ¥. 
STRATOS DIVISION 





Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 


1.5 to l 1.7 to l 





Number of Shares Outstanding . . 


« « - » 93,038,272 3,032,146 





Number of Employees . . . . 





11,909 11,287 





BAY SHORE, N. Y. + BABYLON, N. Y, 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
FAIRCHILD GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 
WYANDANCH, N. Y. + COPIAGUE, N. Y. 
FAIRCHILD ELECTROTECHNICS DIVISION 
COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
FAIRCHILD KINETICS DIVISION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"After deducting $328,175 prior-year renegotiation adjustment 





FAIRCHILD ARMALITE DIVISION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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SUGAR Common Stock Price Ranges* Dow-Jones industrial Average® ings in New York, both American’s 
William F. Oliver and National’s Hér- 





SWEET—AND SUGAR SURGE ace Havemeyer Jr. had similar stories 
In @ stock market that has stopped rising, to tell. Reported Oliver: “Refined | 
LO WER ? American Sugor Refining has been a bullish sugar distribution is somewhat less 


standout. Not so rival National Sugar 


than in 1956. The trade accumulated 





Have the U.S.” big sugar re- or 









































large inventories late last year and 
finers temporarily had their 120 has been using them up in recent 
day? 110 months.” Predicted Havemeyer: 
In THE sugar refining business, growth !% 500 preg: 2: aed 6g B lh cp oa 
normally follows the population % ioe y ? 
curve, and it is a rare year when re- 4 400 But American Sugar’s 6,700 stock- 
ee ee Sa hm 19 holders were still well ahead of the 
- y ~; Sn 60 300 game. Ever since 1954, American 
Sugar Refining Co.* and its closest lt Sugar Refining’s sales and profits 
7 - : ‘ i 
rival, National Sugar Refining,+ 1956 a have bean fn & stendily ricing tread. 
had been just such a year. World “% 4= = he 20 y ; 
d a h yi : Stent - oo ee at — Last year American grossed $338 mil- 
— 2 a eS ae Poe BD National Sugar’ lion on its Domino, Franklin and 
spurted and big purchases by Iron 9} +! ~~ Sunny Cane brands, earned $19.7 mil- 
Curtain countries had eaten into the J lion bef t . 
ly. Within the U.S., consumption _,| “Yearly Highs . gt } 
—- wid 0 0 Thanks to the quite considerable 

















climbed to 96.7 pounds per capita, the 199 1850 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


highest level in 15 years. Thanks to leverage of 445,000 shares of non-re- 


this global sweet tooth, the two big deemable preferred, American’s com- 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, Sugar refiners enjoyed a wider spread mon well outpaced the Big Board’s 


125; low, 106. Dividend (1 ): $7.25. Indi- ; : : 7 : Sones 
LF 1987 payout. SedE. Mccinel ont Geass between buying and selling price, average in appreciation (see chart). 
rt 1956): $ 6. Total, assets: $1 million. registered the highest sales and pre- Last month, as stockholders approved 
4-forl symbol split. prices prior to tax profits in their history. It was, both a 4-for-1 stock split, American’s com- 
companies reported, “a good year.” mon was selling at 125—more than 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 7 : : : 
371g: low, 33% Dividend (1956) © $2.50. Indi. Actually last month there were’ twice the price it commanded when 









cated 3398 Total $2.50. Earnings per share signs that it might have been too Oliver took over in 1954, and the 
ei NSU. S88¢ts: $43 million. Ticker ~~ Good a year. At their annual meet- highest in the company’s history. 





TEN-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY 





























Fixed Charges for Common Stock- 
Year Assets Depreciation Net Preferred holder’s Equity 
Ended Net Net After and Working Stock Te ee 
Dec. 31 Sales Earnings Depreciation Amortization Capital (par value) Total Per Share* 
1947 $ 9,434,566 $ 155,176 $ 1,689,815 $ 200,714 $ 4,824,958 $2,022,000 $ 4,508,815 $ 2.95 
1948 10,7 30,286 163,120 1,526,954 171,990 4,577,500 1,917,000 4,212,730 3.28 
1949 9,358,080 190,036 3,752,861 224,029 7,044,681 1,722,800 8,703,006 7.36 
1950 24,531,769 1,021,065 4,136,729 235,707 10,523,846 1,583,650 10,067,207 9.57 
1951 48,448,635 1,732,559 6,375,491 435,554 10,144,431 1,381,400 11,474,012 11.05 
1952 50,754,491 1,522,664 8,849,790 892,488 13,123,722 1,258,700 13,286,010 12.79 
1953 64,448,725 2,634,519 10,534,555 1,352,410 15,928,799 1,115,500 18,503,545 17.82 
1954 68,064,932 3,215,786 16,932,064 1,863,986 23,147,448 = cccccseces 24,029,282 23.13 
1955 106,099,817 6,433,107 23,256,256 2,793,912 30,009,196 6,000,000 33,189,630 31.96 














1956 140,668,096 7,594,534 26,737,744 3,596,744 31,498,480 






6,000,000 38,466,863 37.04 


*Giving effect to stock splits 
















Fora ——. of the oe ma Report, 
write to: Treasurer’s Office, 

H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 

Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. KR. PORTER COMPANY, ING. 


DIVISIONS 
Connors Steel Quaker Rubber Refractories Delta-Star Electric Vulcan Crucible Steel 
Henry Disston Leschen Wire Rope W-S Fittings Riverside-Alloy Metal H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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IN FAST-GROWING WEST 


. > *K 
El Paso sets new records in serving western markets 1956 


In 1956, the nine Western preliminary agreements, El] Paso will have 
and Southwestern. states a delivery capacity somewhat in excess 
now served by El] Paso of three billion cubic feet of gas per day. 
Natural Gas Company and 
its subsidiary companies 
reached record levels of 

prosperity. Population increased by almost 
one million persons. Per capita income was 
at an all-time high. New businesses and in- 
dustries sprang into existence. 

This brought soaring demands for energy 
—and foreshadowed far greater require- 
ments in the future. 

In 1956, El Paso Natural Gas Company 
set new records in meeting Western needs. iietietete ay 
More important, it took positive steps to en- oo es 
able it to serve this growing market in the Operating Revenues . . . $221,515,546 $179,451,092 


Net Income 
future. (After Income Taxes) . $ 26,736,242* $ 19,031,211" 


Looking to the future, El] Paso— Preferred Dividends ...$ 4,039,940 $ 3,858,271 
. : . Balance for Common 
e Constructed and placed in service approxi- Stock $ 22,696,302 $ 15,172,940 
mately two-thirds of an additional system Number of Common Stock 
capacity of 450 million cubic feet per day, Shares Outstanding. . 10,770,170 9,935,720** 
authorized by the Federal Power Commis- Earnings per Common 


; , Stock Share $ 2.11 $ is3°° 
sion in late 1955. *After provision for possible rate refund. 


e Contracted to deliver an additional 435 **Giving effect to two-for-one stock split of December, 1956. 
million cubic f r y 
b eet of natural os day For copies of El Paso’s 1956 Annual Report to 


to Western customers. Upon completion of Stockholders, write El Paso Natural Gas Company, 
expansion programs required under these El Paso, Texas 


Obtained access—through acquisition 
(completed in early 1957) of Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corporation — to the proven 
and potential sources of natural gas that 
can be economically delivered to markets 
served by the entire system. 

Consolidated its position in oil production, 
refining and marketing, and established 


bases for participation in petrochemical 
production. 

















*& The Western market served by El Paso Natural Gas Company and its subsidiaries includes 
California, West Texas, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS|j| COMPANY 
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45,000 Ibs. of smoking slabs —in 
a hurry! —show how alert industry 
is using mass-handling as a vital 
part of mass production, to achieve 
mass savings. For your own bo- 
nanza, look carefully at your 
Materials Handling—then talk to 
Headquarters: CLARK. 
Clark Equipment - 
ina , CLA RK 


Buchanan, Michigan. Ma‘ LL 











Fabian Bachrach Photo 


HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 
outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that won 
the B. C. Forbes Prize Book Award, 
“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE.” Hailed 
as another “Peace of Mind.” Once you 
read a copy, you'll want extras to share 
with your friends. On sale at leading book 
stores, $3.95, or direct from publisher. 

For your copy of Harry Hepner’s “The 
Best Things in Life” simply return this 
ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 3% sales 
tax) and your name and address to: 


Forbes Inc., Dept. H 6003 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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WALL STREET 








HIGHER 
COMMISSIONS? 


Low volume and rising costs 
add up to just one thing in 
W all Street: thoughts of high- 
er brokerage commissions. 


“Brotuer, from where I sit,” a cus- 
tomer’s man moaned last month, “it 
sure looks like a bleak Christmas.” 
Though yule was a long way off, he 
had good reason to feel woebegone. 
The Christmas bonus that most bro- 
kers hand out to their employees hin- 
ges on the volume of transactions 
handled during the year—the more 
shares bought and sold by traders 
and investors the greater the brokers’ 
commissions. 

But in recent years, as every broker 
knows to his sorrow, trading volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange has 
been drooping. Last year’s daily av- 
erage volume (2,216,000 shares) was 
the lowest since 1953. Worse still, by 
mid-April only 147 million shares had 
been traded, some 38 million less than 
at the same time last year and 87 mil- 
lion behind 1955’s pace. Even a sud- 
den spurt last fortnight, which saw 
2,920,000 shares exchanged in a single 
day after a long, lethargic lag, failed 
to excite the stock brokers. They 
know that their costs of operation 
(e.g., wages, services) have soared, 
while brokerage commission rates 
have remained constant over the past 
four years. 

Rate Research. Heeding the brokers’ 
dilemma last month, the New York 
Stock Exchange’s Board of Governors 
announced that, for the first time in 
the history of the Exchange, it was 
setting up a special committee to study 
“the whole question of revenues and 
costs affecting member firms.” High 


aks 





on the committee’s agenda: 1) a 
study of brokerage rates to see if they 
rate a raise; 2) a look into the advis- 
ability of making the special service 
charge, which some smaller firms al- 
ready impose on their clients, man- 
datory for all. 

Except for their regular handling 
commission on every odd and round 
lot transaction, the only compulsory 
charge that the Big Board’s member 
firms now make is for postage to 
clients (when the stamp bill exceeds 
$1). Yet today almost all brokers pro- 
vide many special services (e.g., safe- 
keeping of securities, maintenance of 
inactive accounts) to clients. Some 
firms charge for them, but most pro- 
vide them gratis. Thus many a small 
broker, whom necessity forces to levy 
a fee for these services, has com- 
plained that his bigger rivals, who 
provide such services free, enjoy an 
unfair selling edge. 

Status Quo. The nation’s No. One 
broker, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, has already come out four- 
square against any compulsory serv- 
ice charge. As the A&P of Wall 
Street, volume-dealing Merrill Lynch 
is one house that has been built 
largely on making its special services 
available free to clients. Moreover, 
the big broker, which claims its break- 
even point is 1,300,000 shares traded a 
day, has built a highly profitable busi- 
ness operating on minimum commis- 
sion rates. 

There is no telling how long the 
committee, headed by Edward C. 
Werle, vice chairman of the Board of 
Governors, will take to arrive at its 
recommendations. But lest stock- 
holders fret too soon that they may 
have to pay more to trade in the mar- 
ket, the committee felt obliged to add 
a word. Actually, it declared, it has 
a “broad charter” to study all aspects 
of brokers’ revenues; its sole function 
in life is not just to consider a boost 
in brokerage rates. 





. * 
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MERRILL LYNCH NEW YORK CITY “WIRE ROOM”: 


some brokers are satisfied 
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QUICK FACTS-1956 


% Increase 
Amount Over 1955 


Net Income for Common Stock $ 5,452,421 11 
Per Share of Common Stock $1.67 ll 


Per Cent of Operating 
Revenue 


Dividend Rate per Share 
Endof Year ....... $1.28 


Operating Revenues $25,212,731 


Gross Additions to 
Utility Plant $22,606,960 


Kilowatt-hour Sales 
(in thousands) 2,083,709 


Peak Load—Kilowatts . .. . 532,300 
Customers at End of Year . . 192,311 


Average Annual Kilowatt-hour 
Use per Residential Customer 7,205 


For a copy of Puget’s 1956 Annual Report, 
write: Frank McLaughlin, President 
860 Stuart Building, 

Seattle 1, Washington 
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1956... 
Puget Power's 
Greatest Year 


Underlying this attainment and making for 
continued dynamic progress are these sources 
of basic strength: 


e A service area (principally in Western 
Washington) rich with the promise of 
growth—a 60% increase in population and 
a 30% gain in per capita income by 1965 
are forecast. 


The firm conviction manifested by the 
people of the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
that cooperation among their electric 
utilities is the key to ample low cost power 
and economic progress. The public demand 
for a cooperative approach to achieve 
these ends brought forth the now success- 
fully functioning Puget Sound Utilities 
Council. This favorable climate of public 
opinion also has enabled Puget to under- 
take a $90,000,000 new construction pro- 
gram which, on completion in 1959, will 
increase the size of the company by 60% . 
Further, Puget’s exceptional capitaliza- 
tion ratio of 39% long term debt and 61% 
stock equity permits this large scale 
expansion to be financed without the sale 
of additional common stock. 


Highly ‘‘electric conscious’’ consumers 
who strongly hold that electricity is the 
“well-spring”’ of better living in a dynamic 
economy. Compared with the annual 
national average, Puget’s residential cus- 
tomers use nearly 2)4 times as many kilo- 
watt hours at a rate fully 50% less. 


The area Puget serves is great in physical 
resources and natural advantages, but 
greatest of all in creative and productive 
people. It is these people who provide the 
foundation for our faith and confidence in a 
greater tomorrow. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO, 
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Copperweld Reports Record Year 
‘ 1956 Sales Top $100-Million Mark & 
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Copperweld reached a new milestone in its 41-year history Fm 
when net sales for the year 1956 exceeded one hundred sf 
million dollars. The continued demand for the Company’s 
eae ee oe ese «products, coupled with the record-high level of industrial § ESS 
activity, resulted in an increase in sales of 28 per cent over 
1955 and 20 per cent greater than 1953, the previous record- 
year. 

Net earnings for the year were $3,440,872, the second 
highest of record and 45 per cent greater than 1955. Earn- 
ings applicable to the common stock for 1956 were equal to 
$4.08 per share compared with $2.81 for the previous year, 
notwithstanding an increase during the year of 5 per cent 


SS 







MILLIONS 
$100 








+ in the number of shares of common stock 

o The Company seeks to expand its markets by a continuous 
program of research in metallurgy to develop new products, 

40 and to maintain and enhance its enviable position in the 
industries served. 

20 Outlook for the year 1957 is favorable due in part to 


indications that a high level of national industrial activity 

will continue throughout the year With the additional earn- 

ings expected to be realized from the completion of the 

MILLIONS modernization and expansion program during 1957, a year 
$2 of satisfactory operations may be anticipated. 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

















1 CHAIRMAN OF BOARD PRESIDENT 
the story | 1956 1955 
aes in figures Net sales |$100,541,926 |$78,490,150 
Net earnings 3,440,872 2,365,459 
Dividends on common stock—per share 2.00 1.70 
MILLIONS Working capital at year-end 16,266,620 18,601,781 
$30 Additions to plant and equipment 8,748,569 1,835,019 
Average number of employees 4,287 3,972 
20 Number of shareholders 6,582 6,687 
Equity per share of common stock $36.23 $34.56 
10 








1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 











STEEL WIRE AND CABLE OHIO SEAMLESS — FLEXO WIRE 
DIVISION DIVISION TUBE DIVISION DIVISION 
We will be pleased to send you — I) 
our 1956 Annual Report on request Warren, Ohio Glassport, Pa. Shelby, Ohio Oswego, N.Y. 
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five factors: 


Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 

















reulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


re adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
for seasonal variation. 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


Feb. Mar. 
141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 


160.1 


April 
143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 
Sales... .. 
Bank Debits 


June 
141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 
177.2 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. 


Letter to an Investor 


DEAR SIR: 

Isn’t there a passage in the Bible: 
“None so blind as those that will not 
see”? Reason I start this note in so 
philosophical a vein is that we have 
been, and still are, in a most unusual 
market environment. Thus, those who 
always seek a simple answer to a 
complex problem have been, and will 
remain, baffled. Likewise, those who 
insist that the market outlook can 
only be characterized as jet black or 
pure white have been, and still are, 
doomed to disappointment. 

I'd be the first person to say that: 
1) although there are signs of some 
improvement in the business news, the 
term “rolling readjustment” is present 
tense, not past tense. 2) Although the 
market has rallied handsomely in the 
past two months, this does not mean 
that a new bull market is in progress. 
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Yet, I conversely 

believe that the 

1957 high and low 

in the Averages 

may already have 

been recorded; the 

present range 

should hold at 

least until fall. 

And I see no reason to change my 

previous advice that selective buying 

will pay off handsomely in 1957. 
Contradictory observations? At first 

glance you may say “yes”! But re- 

member my opening remarks? And do 

you recall my previously expressed 

belief that this is the most sophisti- 

cated market in our history? Thus 

the contradictions are more apparent 

than real. Let’s pursue this train of 

thought, for it has an important bear- 

ing on your 1957 market policies. 


You'll agree, 
stock market today is dominated by 
a more sophisticated, more intelligent 
buyer than ever before in history. 
This means that something new has 
been added to the equation, for so- 


I'm sure, that the 


phisticated markets are two-way 
markets. In the past two months we've 
had ready proof of the fact that out- 
standing values can attract a buyer 
just as they do in a department store. 
We’ve also seen many illustrations of 
the fact that there is a continuous 
process of valuation which has kept 
most stocks in tune with even their 
depressing realities. Reason I stress 
this point is that it means a temporary 
fear psychosis regarding the market 
as a whole need not feed on itself as 
it did in prewar years. The continuous 
process of upward and downward 
evaluations tend to keep the market 
as a whole less vulnerable than it ap- 
pears to be on the surface. 

In addition to the foregoing, some- 
thing new has been added to the 
analyst’s handbook of maxims. The 
textbooks will tell you that over- 
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valuation and under-valuation repre- 
sent an area rather than a precise 
point. In my opinion, there should be 
an added qualification to the effect 
that consideration must also be given 


to a company’s residual value. In 
other words, our sophisticated mar- 
kets have brought about a condition 
where, once a severe price readjust- 
ment has occurred, professional buy- 
ers begin to think of the stock in 
terms of: a) its downside price risk. 
b) the relationship of price to the 
cost of entering the business; c) the 
promise of ultimate recovery. When 
the professional buyer is assured that 





the company will remain in business, 
that there is an ultimate hope of re- 
covery, that the price readjustment 
has compensated for the present risks, 
he is willing to take a long-term 
position. 

This is something new in our mar- 
kets and it’s a point of view not fully 
appreciated by the financial com- 
munity as well as the serious-minded 
public. The best proof that the theory 
has practical application can be found 
in the action of the TV stocks and 
some of the rayon stocks since I 
recommended their purchase to you 
two months ago. 





? 
|The VALUE LINE | | Investment Survey 











What is the Matter with the Rails? 


} 20% in price in 12 months, the average of railroad stocks has performed 
worse than the market as a whole. A representative group of 31 rail stocks now yields 


6.8%. 


Is it reasonable to expect these stocks to fall still lower and their yields to rise 


still higher? 


In the current 64-page edition, the Value Line Survey analyzes the railroad industry 
and 31 leading rail stocks. It determines the probable level of profits and dividends 
of each stock in 1957 and in the hypothesized economic environment of 1959-61, and 
equates each stock’s earnings and dividends to its normal future price. Thus, you see 
clearly which rail stocks are overpriced in today’s market, which fully priced, which 


fairly priced and which underpriced. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading Railroad 
and Railroad Equipment stocks at no extra charge under this Introductory Offer. 


This issue analyzes 44 stocks including: 


Canadian Pacific Atchison 
Chesapeake & Ohio Balt. & Ohio 
Lovisville & Nashville Erie 

New York Central Greyhound 
Northern Pacific Penna. R.R. 
Southern Railway Pullman 


American Steel Foundries 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis 
St. Lovis-San Francisco 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


Alco Products 
Great Northern 
Norfolk & Western 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 

and 21 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of The Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1957 


and 1959-1961 earnings and dividends. 


It includes also a new Special Situation 


Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, 4 Weekly 
Supplements and 4 Weekly Summary-Indexes. (Annual subscription $120.) 


*New subscribers only. 


PLUS THE 64-PAGE EDITION ON RAILROAD STOCKS 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-85 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 447TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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All this is not by way of apology 
for the recommendations Id like to 
make today. Rather, it’s by way of ex- 
planation for the market’s ability to 
confound the pessimists and pleasant- 
ly surprise the realists. I think there 
will be an over-all pause for refresh- 
ment sometime this month, but indi- 
vidual issues with real dynamics 
nevertheless will excite interest. Note 
the comments which follow. 

In my opinion, Raytheon Mfg., 
around 19, is a very interesting long- 
term speculation. For one thing, the 
company has been undergoing an un- 
usual transition period. Its consistent- 
ly profitless television division was 
sold last year and the management 
strengthened and revitalized. Second- 
ly, the company is now in the midst of 
a transition from research and devel- 
opment work in the missile field to the 
production phase. A year hence, about 
half the company’s floor space will be 
devoted to missile production. Third- 
ly, the 1958 earnings potential is sub- 
stantially in excess of this year’s $1.50 
per share estimated earnings. Inci- 
dentally, Raytheon is the leading pro- 
ducer of radar and other counter- 
measure electronic devices—as well as 
transistors, etc. 

One of the interesting things about 
the securities business is the fact that 
we always have a wide variety of mer- 
chandise which can tempt the buyer. 
Thus, if Raytheon’s poor past record 
and its lack of dividends discourage 
you, why not consider IT&T, around 
33? This company’s $1.80 dividend 
rate is a candidate for later liberaliza- 
tion, and its 1957 consolidated earn- 
ings will be well ahead of last year’s 
$3.92 per share profit which com- 
pared with $3.21 per share in 1955. 
Here, too, military electronic appa- 
ratus is the company’s major area of 
domestic interest. IT&T supplies con- 
trol equipment for six different mis- 
sile systems. About two thirds of the 
company’s gross revenues stem from 
manufacturing operations in various 
foreign countries where it supplies 
telephone and other communications 
equipment. 

Still not satisfied? Then how about 
R.H. Macy, around 30, paying $2 and 
likely to earn $3.50 per share in the 
current fiscal year vs. $3.06 per share 
in the preceding fiscal period. The 
reasons I suggest this issue are 
three-fold: 1) management has been 
strengthened in recent years and a 
mere 1% increase in pre-tax profit 
margins could add more than $1.30 
per share to profits. 2) The company 
has pursued a very active suburban 
store expansion program; witness the 
fact that about 30% of total sales now 
comes from branch stores throughout 
the country. 3) The financial com- 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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Below are 4 Blunt Statements 
about Canadian Oil Stocks 


In these 4 statements is, we believe, the basis for a small 
fortune — perhaps a big fortune, if you know the power 
of true growth and have a definite investment plan ready 


1 Western Canada is a tremendously rich oil coun- 

try. It is probably as rich as Texas ever was. It 
will continue to grow in wealth for the next 25 to 50 
years. (Texas oil started with "Spindletop” in 1900, 


about 57 years ago.) 


2 Because Canadian oil was discovered just before 

the giant 1950-52 general stock boom, Canadian 
oil stocks experience one of the most fantastic 
“false-growth' periods ever seen in history. Many 
issues advanced 1,000°%/, to 2,000°%, in only one to 


two years’ time. 


3 Because these oil stocks went up too fast, they 

came down fast. However, since 1953 they have 
gone through a healthy and thorough seasoning 
cycle—a cycle that not only helped to shake-out 
most of the “cats-and-dogs” but also served to pin- 
point real values. 


Now, Canadian oil stocks have entered their 
“true-growth" period. This is the 10-to-15-year 
period in the life cycle of all big industries in which 
most of the great investment fortunes of the past 
were made. 
Because we have a firm conviction that in these 4 statements lie some of the best 


future stock profit opportunities of a whole lifetime, we have carefully prepared: 


“4 Definite Investment Plans’”’ 


With 32 Stocks for Making Big Future Profits 
in the True-Growth Period of Canadian Oils 








HERE IS WHAT YOU GET IN 
“4 DEFINITE INVESTMENT PLANS" 


PLAN #1—THE “DOLLAR-COST-AVERAGING” PLAN 
(Using 8 Special Low-Priced Canadian Oil Stocks) 
This Plan can build up very, very ——- profits when 
you start at the right time in ay rig t stocks. Now 
seems almost an ideal time to s And we have found 
8 low-priced Canadian oils that. nt this Plan. You will 
see how big these kinds of profits might get when you 

read Plan #1. 


PLAN #2—THE “DOUBLE-YOUR-PROFIT-POTENTIAL 
THROUGH WARRANT LEVERAGE” PLAN 
(Using B Canadian Fast-Moving Oil W arrants 
o Widen Your Gain Potential) 
Canadian on stocks move fast on dynamic news. The 
stocks involved usually advance for months, sometimes 
longer. But during the same time warrants often shoot 
ahead double and triple the rate of the stock's climb. 
For example, Canadian Oil Cos. stock was selling for 
s r share in 1953, the warrants were selling for 
By July 1955, less than two years later, the 
price ‘of the stock my to $25, or about double, while 
e warrants to $12—an 8-fold increase in the 
same time. 


PLAN #3—THE “BUYING-AND-HOLDING-OF-STRONGER- 
STOCKS-ON-MAJOR-DIPS” PLAN 
(Using 9 of the Stronger Canadian Oil Stocks) 

There are, right now, 9 exceptionally s Canadian 
oils (one is low-priced). e believe they should 
eventually make you big rofits. But, in the meantime, 
these stocks go up an b 

Of course, these stocks will make you more profit if 
you accumulate and hold them in one of their low pe- 
riods. So for Plan #3, we are giving some ‘‘timed’’ 
recommendations so you can accumulate more of these 
strong companies on ‘‘major dips.’’ 


PLAN #4—THE “CAREFUL-SEARCH-FOR-THE-‘FINAL- 
MAJOR’-CANADIAN-OILS” PLAN 
(Starting with the Present 24 Candidates 
for “The Final Majors’’) 


Several Canadian oil companies will finally 
out of this Great Western Canada oil counts 
major money-makers. Much of it will depen 
management. 

For instance, in the early t scramble for U. S. 
auto supremacy, you could have really known that 
General Motors poe ay amy emerge as a leader when 
DuPont stepped into G in Yihe early 1920s. And in the 

U. S. oil At. ou could have known that 
Oil would be among — oil companies’’ 
when Andrew W. Mellon stepped in. 

Our Plan #4 is to help mm find the major Canadian 
oils of the future. And with this Plan, you will receive 
the highlights of 24 Canadian oils which we believe, as 
of now, stand the best chance of being among the 
future great. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY => 
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There are 32 Canadian oil stocks included in FOUR PLANS. 
Each group of stocks fits its own PLAN. We believe these 
FOUR PLANS will help you in making much larger present 
and future profits in the current true-growth period of Cana- 


dian oils. 
YOU SHOULD START PLAN #i NOW 


You can, and we believe you should, start Plan #1 at once. Right now is 
probably the most , =r time to start this particular plan that you will 
see in a long time. You can also start Plan #2 to increase and bro our 
overall profit potential. And, re can initiate Plan #3 on the next spell of 
general market weakness. With Plan #4 you do no buying now. 


GREAT FORTUNES MADE IN —+~< A FEW YEARS 
Every great + —~ and region has pondtiy tat “false-growth” period 
followed by a rowth” period. The railroads hed a true-growth period 
—fortunes wae om le! And look at the American oils—and qpeaansniied 
In fact, history tells us that in true-growth periods many of America’s 
fortunes were made in only 5 or 10 years. 

This is the picture we see ahead for investment in Canadian oil. eee & uty 
we have made the FOUR. PLANS. Each Pian has simple rules for safety and 
profits. 

For exam ie—-Plan #2. called the ‘‘Double-Your- Profit- Potential Through 
Warrant ae Pian, has 2 definite rules. Rule “A’’ would have got 
you into Canadian Oil Cos. warrants in 1953 when Canadian Oil Cos. w 
making rapid strides in growth. Rule “B’’ would have automatically got 
you out with a 4 times greater gain. 


Special $5 Introductory Offer 


Profit arenes Govetse fast in Canadian oils-—some oe 
extremely oun t now. Send today for your co; of * 

DEFINIT INVES T PLANS,” with write-ups on 32 ate 
—plus a 10-week ertal to the Canadian Oil Reports . . . just $5. 


OIL STATISTICS CO. 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS, Published by Oil Statistics Co., 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 
Please send at once: (1) A copy of ‘4 Definite Investment Plans’ with 32 
Stocks for Big Future Profits in the True-Growth Period of Canadian Oils, 


and (2) 10-weeks’ service of the Canadian Oil Reports (published every 
other week). This offer open to new readers only. 


0 $5 Enclosed C) Please bill me 
NAME _ 


STREET 


_ZONE__ STATE _ 











We Believe The Tide Has Turned For 


DOUGLAS & LOMASON CO. 


50-Year Old Company 


Common Stock Now Under 
$8 a Share 


1950-56 Price Range $44% — $16% 


Sound Finances. No Bonds. No Pre- 
ferred. Net income for last quarter 
of 1956 at annual rate of $1 per 
share. Sales for first quarter esti- 
mated at over twice 1956 vobume. 
Satisfactory operations achieved as 
result of increased efficiency, closer 
cost control and initiation of prod- 
uct diversification. 


Recommended for Appreciation 
Send for FREE Report 


——General Investing Corp.—— 


80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-1600 
F-5-1 

Please send me FREE Report 

on Douglas & Lomason Co. 


Name 
(Please print full name clearly) 


SD cathven0sennetasiederdcadinsiesedvebns 








“TRADING BLUE CHIPS 
FOR CAPITAL GAINS” 


is the title of our newest book which de- 
bunks the theory that capital gains requires 
reckless speculation in little known and un- 
proved stocks. Fortunes have been taken 
from investments in the best known and 
actively traded New York Stock Exchange 
securities. 

Learn how you can handle your 
own funds like an expert. 

For a limited time we will send you a 
copy of this revealing book and three weeks 
of our complete Investment Analysis Service 
for only $1 or $1.25 via air mail. Money 
back guorantee. 

MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Registered Investment Advisors 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif 











CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Con- 
solidated Cement Corporation 
has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share on the 
Company’scommon stock pay- 
able June 29, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 14, 
1957. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER 
Treasurer 


Bei 15, 1957 a 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A New Look at Some Old Suggestions 


A RECENT favorable development has 
been the easing in the money market. 
This should especially help the lead- 
ing electric utility stocks which are 
selling to yield around 5%. 

An interesting article appeared re- 
cently in U.S. News & World Report 
about employe pension funds. The 
total was reported at $29 billion. 
Counting investments at cost, it was 
reported that these funds had 21 
cents of each dollar in stocks, but 
counted at market value, common 
stocks make up 30 cents of each dol- 
lar of fund assets. Each year, more 
than $3 billion of additional money is 


| pouring into private pension plans. 
| This will give an idea of the source 


of demand for many leading common 
stocks. 

New movements are reported in 
connection with permitting insurance 


| companies to sell variable annuities. 


The money would be invested in com- 
mon stocks, and payments to the 
holders of the policies would vary 
according to the dividends received 
by the insurance companies on the 
stocks. If such laws should be 
adopted (and I think they ultimately 
might), a new and large buying 
source of common stocks would come 
into existence. 

Among the stocks which I consider 
attractive at present are the follow- 
ing: 

W. R. Grace, recommended several 


years ago, around 

30, is one of 

the largest hold- 

ing and operating 

companies in the 

nation. Opera- 

tions consist of 

chemicals, includ- 

ing fertilizers, synthetics, anhydrous 
ammonia, polyethylene plastic; atomic 
energy, through its purchase of the 
Rare Earths Co.; a 50% interest in 
Pan American Grace Airways, Inc., 
known as Panagra; a joint interest 
with Texas Gulf Producing in Libyan 
Oil Production; numerous manufac- 
turing activities in South America, 
including sugar, textiles, coffee, paint, 
paper, transportation, food, etc.; 100% 
ownership of the Grace Line, and a 
50% ownership in Gulf & South 
American Steamship Co.; a large im- 
port and export trading business in 
South America; the second largest 
outdoor advertising company in the 
country through its ownership of 
Foster & Kleiser; and an 80% interest 
in the Grace National Bank of New 
York. 

Since 1950 the volume of business 
has shown remarkable growth, hav- 
ing increased from around $200 mil- 
lion to $438 million in 1956. It is ex- 
pected that this rate of growth will 
continue and a level of $550 million 
during the next three to four years 
does not seem at all beyond the realm 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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of possibility. In fact, it could be too 
conservative. Earnings and dividends 
have also increased steadily. Earn- 
ings last year were $4.41 a share; the 
current annual dividend is $2.40. For 
1957, earnings are expected to be 
moderately higher, and a good in- 
crease in earnings in 1958 and in the 
following years is anticipated. Man- 
agement is young, aggressive and ex- 
tremely capable, and is continuing its 
policy of expansion and diversifica- 
tion. I consider the long-term out- 
look for Grace to be excellent, and 
that purchases on this basis will prove 
toebe well rewarded. 

In the January 15th issue, attention 
was called in this column to the 
stock of Hajoca Corporation. At that 
time the company’s annual report for 
1956 had not yet been published. The 
report was recently issued, and it 
showed 71,140 shares of stock out- 
standing, of which 20,000 shares were 
owned by the Grinnell Corp. (A year 
ago, outstanding stock amounted to 
167,000 shares.) Net profit after taxes 
amounted to $6.90 a share, and work- 
ing capital $75 a share. A dividend 
of 75c a share was paid on December 
31st last. While the income state- 
ment included the profit resulting 
from the sale of real estate, machinery 
and equipment, which will be non- 
recurring, the company also absorbed 
a large amount of expense in the 
partial liquidation program. This ex- 
pense will also be non-recurring. At 
its present price, around 40, the stock 
appears distinctly attractive. 

Neptune Meter Co. is a leading 
manufacturer of water meters and 
valves. It is listed on the American 
Stock Exchange; present price, 
around 27%. Last year’s earnings 
were $3.50 per share, and the divi- 
dend was $1.75 (including an extra 
of 35c). I recommended this stock 
about a year ago. 

The record of this New York com- 
pany is good, and I think it has an 
excellent outlook. I think purchases 
of this stock will prove quite profit- 
able. Meanwhile, one obtains an at- 
tractive yield. The following comment, 
taken from the annual report, is in- 
teresting: “During 1956 our company 
experienced to a greater degree the 
benefits which we had anticipated 
would result from our program of 
diversification inaugurated five years 
before. At that time we had already 
achieved the pre-eminence we now 
enjoy in the water meter field. We 
felt, however, that our sales were too 
closely identified with the housing 
cycle and therefore determined to 
diversify.” 

“|. . We began the series of experi- 
mentation, acquisitions and consoli- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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Current Analysis of 


ROHM: HAAS 


Common Stock 


In our opinion, this stock 





























is an exceptionally attractive 
equity for long term growth 


because of: 


1) the expanding nature of the com- 
pany’s chemical specialty business; 

2) the policy of financing this expansion from 
funds generated internally; 


3) the greater growth potential inherent in its 
relatively small capitalization. 


We believe the company is still in a stage of 
vigorous development and has the potential to 
grow faster than the industry. For your copy of 
this informative brochure, mail the coupon below. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York and ~—American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 WaLL STREET 


New York 5,N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
current analysis of ROHM & HAAS Common Stock. 














Babson’s Advises Switches 
to Undervalued Stocks 


Lists High Risks and Good Buys 


Get Babson’s timely Special Report Today! The current market uncertainty 
makes this Report especially valuable at this time. It will give you the 
opportunity to grasp available profits and avoid future losses. This Special 
Report includes such valuable information as: 


e 6 Stocks for INCOME 

e 6 Stocks for CAPITAL GAIN 

e 6 Stocks for GROWTH 

e 2 Low-Priced BARGAINS 

e 50 Stocks to SWITCH 

e $20,000 Sample Portfolio 

e Confidential Babson Bulletin—dis- 
cussing Candidates for Dividend 
Increases. 


Experienced Advice 


This Special Report is based on 
Babson’s continuing research and 50- 
year experience which have guarded 
investors’ incomes and capital 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Dept. F-74 


through 5 Booms, 5 Panics, 10 Admin- 
istrations and 2 World Wars. So, this 
Report is worth many times the $1.00 
charge for printing and mailing. 
Bonus for Promptness 

Why risk losing gains and missing 
profits? Order our Special Report 
now! If you reply at once, you also 
get, without extra cost, a discussion 
of AN ESTABLISHED COMPANY 
WHOSE STOCK IS VERY REA- 
SONABLY PRICED AND WHICH 
HAS NEW GROWTH POTENTIAL. 
Send $1 with this ad today. Write: 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





















OOD CD ee 


What do 


PROFESSIONALS 
think? 


i the above question leads you to 

believe that we offer an open 
sesame to successful market operation—or tips— 
or a lot of high-sounding pronouncements about 
securities . . . please read no further. 


BUT — if you would like to know what 


investment dealers and _ invest- 
ment salesmen actually think, and say, and pro- 
pose ... if you would like professional comment 
on all classes of securities . . . then what follows 
will certainly interest you. 


The INVESTMENT Dealers’ DIGEST, trade 
weekly of the investment profession, proposes to 
accept a limited number of subscriptions from 
individual investors . . . You are invited to accept 
a special trial offer of 30 weekly issues for $6.00. 
(Regular rate is $12.00 per year.) 


You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, rail- 
road, mutual fund, bank and insurance, Canadian 
and other fields. No recommendations to buy or 
sell . . . but up-to-the-minute, unbiased “horse's 
mouth” facts upon which sound investment de- 
cisions can be based. 


FREE! 


Many of the articles which have appeared in 
the DIGEST have been reprinted for distribution 
to investors. Among those which have commanded 
gteat interests are the five following titles: 
What and Why is a Mutual Fund? 
16 Reasons to Buy 
Stocks. 

What the Investor Should Know 
About Municipal Bonds. 

How Do Stock Splits Affect Market 
Price? 

What is this Thing Called Dollar- 


Cost-Averaging? 


Insurance 


We will send you, with our compliments, all 


five of these helpful and interesting articles if we | 
may have the privilege of entering your trial 


subscription for the DIGEST today. 


Clip this ad. Attach your name and address, 
together with your check for $6.00. The above 
articles will be mailed to you at once, and for 
each of the next 30 weeks you will receive the 
news-magazine of the investment profession. 


INVESTMENT Dealers’ DIGEST 
150 Broadway, Dept. F-1, New York 38, N. Y. 
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,UP 20, 700%, 


Yes, in a 4-year period, ona, WARRANTS 
showed the above ——_ e gain, a $500 in- 
vestment of Mana one $104,000. The WAR- 
RANTS of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and 
comparative rises. WAR- 
S move faster and further than any 
other type of security. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
—ex) yw many avenues of their profitable 
pure. sale—desc: current oppor- 
Fanites in Warrants. 

a. copy send 32 to fe. publishers, 
R.H. Associates, Fg shy 220 Fitth 
Ave., New York 1, or send for free 
descriptive folder. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Unpopular Stocks vs. Issues in Vogue 


I suspect the utility of some of 
my often wise-appearing philosophy 
based on the performance of the 
Averages and “supply areas” and 
“demand areas” in the Dow. It is not 
easy to apply it to individual issues, 
and this seems to be more and more 
of an individual-issue stock market. 
At best, all this supply area and de- 
mand area stuff can only be an aid to 
timing; and timing seems to me to be 
less important than selection. You 
can succeed with poor timing and 
good selections; but you usually fail 
with general good timing and poor 
specific selections. 

Looking at the present situation, 
there is a well defined double top in 
the DJ industrials at around 500 
(11/7/56—500.52; and 1/4/57—502.57). 
It was around 490 that the rise was 
slowed down in November and De- 
cember of 1955 and in January last 
year. It looks as if it might be hard 
to get far through 500, and as if 490- 
500 may see quite a congestion. Like- 
wise, the 459-465 area looks like an 
important demand area. 

Seldom has there been a period 
with so many very strong stocks and 
so many very weak ones in the stock 
market at the same time. With issues 
like Black & Decker, Eastman Kodak, 
El Paso Natural Gas, Fansteel, Gen- 
eral Electric, Gulf Oil, IBM, Kroger, 
Kerr-McGee, McGraw-Hill, Parke 
Davis, A. O. Smith, Timken Roller 
Bearing, Thiokol and General Dy- 
namics strong, there has been rather 
pronounced weakness in the airlines, 
papers and building shares, as well 
as in the so-called “corporate raid” 
stocks. 

Recently, too, many issues have 
been making new lows (or near-new 
lows) that are down 30% to 60% from 
their bull market highs: Briggs, off 
59%, American Viscose 39%, Capital 
Airlines 55%, Food Fair Stores (well 
up from the lows) 36%, International 
Paper 34%, Masonite 44%, Murray 
Corp. 42%, National Gypsum 40%, 
North Auiations _ Aviation 37%, 
Owens-Corning 43%, Rayonier 42%, 
Radio (firmer recently) 35%, Rheem 
Mfg. 58%, St. Regis Paper 46% and 
TXL Oil 37%. Notice that the patho- 
logical ones like U.S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery are not included in the above 
assortment. 

One wonders whether some of the 
weaker stocks may not be better 
buys (for the longer term) than some 
of the stronger ones. To buy them, of 


by L. O. HOOPER 


course, one must 
steel himself to 
the possibility of 
further declines 
and the probabil- 
ity (in a majority 
of cases) of a 
longer period of indifferent or static 
behavior. But companies like Inter- 
national Paper, St. Regis Paper, 
American Viscose, Food Fair, Na- 
tional Gypsum and North American 
Aviation are big sound enterprises, 
well-financed, and here to stay. Tem- 
porarily, as everyone who is well- 
informed knows, the paper industry 
is a bit over-built and is encounter- 
ing competition and lower earnings. 
Likewise, the gypsum industry; but 
remember that National Gypsum has 
been planning for the future, not just 
for 1957. 

I would not, however, buy copper 
shares just yet. It seems to me that 
the recent recovery in this group has 
been premature and to some extent 
technical. With the metal at 32 cents 
a pound (or less) against 46 cents at 
this time a year ago, quarterly earn- 
ings comparisons are likely to be 
anti-bullish, to say the least. But 
copper is not about to become obso- 
lete, and lower prices for it may slow 
down some of the conquests of alu- 
minum. The trouble with buying 
copper shares, except on real weak- 
ness, is that they may tire you out 
while you wait for the inevitable 
turn. That can be said, too, about 
the other “weak” stocks, but with 
less emphasis because they are 
weaker than the coppers. 

H. J. Heinz (494%) looks cheaper 
to me than the other quality food 
stocks. Heinz earned $6.09 a share 
in the year ended with April, 1956, 
and is expected to earn about 10% 
more in the fiscal year just ended. 
The dividend recently was increased 
from $1.80 to $2.20 per annum. It is 
one of the five largest companies 
specializing in convenience foods, and 
sells at a lower price-earnings ratio 
than the others, about eight times as 
against 12 to 15 times for the others. 
The stock has paid dividends in every 
year since 1911. The management is 
hoping to nearly double sales volume 
by around 1963. Half of the stock is 
owned by the family and close asso- 
ciates. Heinz is down about 18%% 
from the bull market high of 60%, 
which was not an extravagant price 
in relation to earnings. 
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Penn Fruit (20) is way down from 
its 1955 high of 43. At the top it 
was selling at 35 times earnings, a 
highly imaginative quotation. As- 
suming earnings of $1.40 for the year 
to end with August ($1.23 a share in 


fiscal 1956, $1.17 in fiscal 1955 and $1 | 
in fiscal 1954), it is now priced at | 


around 14 times earnings. That’s a 


low price-earnings ratio for a grow- | 
ing supermarket company like this, | 


especially in view of the potential of 


geometrical rather than arithmetical | 


growth. 
Penn Fruit operates the largest and 


some think the most glamorous of all | 
the supermarkets. It will have 51 | 
stores at the end of fiscal 1957 vs. 41 | 


last August and only 24 in 1952. One 
of these stores, it is said, does a gross 


business of over $9 million a year. | 


Average sales per store last year were 
$3,420,000 against a national average 


of $946,000 for the ten largest food 
chains. The dividend is only 35c per | 


annum, which gives the stock the ter- 


rific growth advantage of a large | 


earnings plow-back. 
Sam Cooke started this company 


when he began to peddle food with | 
a basket over his arm. It' grew to a | 
horse-and-wagon enterprise, then to | 
one store, then to a bigger store, and | 


then to a chain. Right now it is pretty 


well concentrated around Philadel- | 
phia, but it is branching out into | 
Baltimore, the New York metropoli- | 
tan area and Wilmington. Sales this | 
year are projected at $150 million vs. | 


$70 million as recently as 1952. There 
is a larger growth potential in a small 
company like this, which is ambi- 
tious, than in some of the huge chem- 
ical enterprises, the shares of which 
are selling at 20 to 25 times earnings 
which in some cases are not increas- 
ing. 

Curtiss-Wright (44), paying $3 
and earning $5.50 to $6.50 a.share 
this year, is selling to make the divi- 
dend return 6.8%. Unlike some of 
the other aircraft industry issues 
(CW makes no planes), about 60% 
of the business is of civilian origin. 
The option to buy 5,000,000 shares of 
Studebaker-Packard (7%) at $5 a 
share expires on. November 2, 1958. 
That might be important too, but you 
don’t have to reckon on the Stude- 
baker matter in the picture to en- 
thuse about Curtiss-Wright. 

It is my opinion that the selling in 
North American Aviation (32) has 
been overdone. The stock is down 
from a rather recent high 47%... . 
There is some confident sophisticated 
buying in Peoples Gas Light (47 for 
the new split-up shares) based on 
the company’s investments in natural 
resources as well as its Chicago area 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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Was Your Tax Bill Too Big? 


“EASE THE BITE” 
THROUGH STOCK DIVIDENDS 


yy paid in stock are popular with many tax- 
burdened investors for very good reason — stock 
dividends are not taxed, at least until you sell the shares. In 
that case your tax is at the lower capital gains rates. To help 
you plan for lower taxes for 1957, UNITED offers a Special 
Study on 40 Stock Dividend Payers. 


Compound Gains — Minimize Taxes 


A good example is Sun Oil, one of the most consistent 
stock dividend payers. A 100-share investment in this 
enterprise at average 1946 prices cost $7,000. Every year 
since then the company has declared a stock dividend as 
a supplement to its small cash payments. By 1956 the 
100-share investor would have seen his total holdings 
grow to 316 shares worth $24,000. 


By purchasing one or more of these stock dividend paying 
issues, you can save taxes and realize a sizable build up of 
share holdings over the years. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive 
without extra charge the next four issues of the weekly UNITED 
Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


r———— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1—-——- 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 () 


Address 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


: 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
j Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 


—— 
“AVERAGES” DECEIVING YOU? 


What are the behind the scenes market trends? Are they independent of the averages? 
Do they now point to a strong rally within the next 60 days? . . . It is precisely at 
times of “apparent” market indecision that stocks into which investment capital 
is flowing stand out most sharply! Which stocks does the flow of capital favor NOW? 








Sead for 5 full weeks of Investors Research Service . . . now offered to new 
readers at 70% below the cost of the regular service. In addition, to help you set 
up a Positive Investment Plan for the critical period ahead, you will receive our 5 | 
booklet Programming package without additional charge. ... A TOTAL OF 90 
PAGES OF UNHEDGED ADVICE. . . . only $3. Just mail the coupon below. OUR 
REFUND GUARANTEE APPLIES. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


Company (Dept. F29) Please air mail 5 week trial sub- 


scription including survey of 475 key 
922 Laguna Street, stocks and rush Bonus package 


Santa Barbara, Calif. above. Enclosed is my check for $3. 
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STOCKS e COMMODITIES ELIMINATE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


Our current market letters on request. y exchanging 
(New inquirers only.) The Oldest Cyclical . 

Forecasting Service, formerly of Wall St. Life Income Contract 
Overnight service from our new central 
location. 


W. D. GANN RESEARCH, INC. POMONA 
Box 6248, St. Lowls 21, Missouri Rr F Ha 
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End Market Uncertainties— 
NOW carn 3%-3'2% 





on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
Telephone Financial 6-2! 16-7-8 


‘< a 
PROFITS 
rt ai | 


The KELTNER 
COMMODITY LETTER 
can help you take larger 
profits in commodities. 
© Specific trading recom- 
mendations im grams. 
@ To acquaint you with this service, 
my will be airmailed this week's re 
market letter and also next week's 
letter when issued, on receipt of $1. 


The Keltner Statistical Service 


1004 Baltimore Ave., Dept. 5 
KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
a i 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 
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Canton 2, Ohic 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Manufacturers of Bank Vault 
Equipment . . . Office Equipment 
. . Fire-resistive Safes... 
Storage Files . . . Rotary, Verti- 
cal and Visible Record Files... 
Flofilm Microfilming Cameras and 
Processors. 

The Board of Directors of Die- 
bold, Incorporated, at a meeting 
held on the Ist day of April, 1957, 
declared a dividend on the out- 
standing common shares of the 
corporation of twenty cents (20¢) 
per share, payable May 28, 1957 to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business at the office of the 
Transfer Agent on May 15, 1957. 


RAYMOND KOONTZ 
President 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Security or Opportunity? 


Time and again nearly everybody 
finds himself confronted with this 
question. The answer depends almost 
invariably on the character and tem- 
perament of the individual. Some are 
timid, others are gamblers, but most 
of us fall somewhere between the two 
extremes and usually make compro- 
mise decisions. 

Nowhere is this question more 
clearly defined nor does it arise more 
frequently than in the field of invest- 
ments where we have the broad 
range from the near-absolute security 
of a savings bond to the extreme risk 
of a wildly speculative stock, with an 
infinite variety of shadings in between. 
Some investors are temperamentally 
unsuited to own securities (what a 
misnomer at times!) which fluctuate 
in price. They fret over every minor 
dip, and when they do have a profit 
they worry about it, too. Obviously, 
people who know that this is their 
attitude should not invest in anything 
more “speculative” than American 
Telephone which has paid the same 
$9 a year dividend for well over three 
decades and has price stability. 

However, a great many investors— 
probably the majority of those who 
have an investment “problem”—are 
not satisfied with the prospect of just 
getting their money back plus a mod- 
est return. They seek opportunity, 


and since our tax laws penalize income 








and favor capital gains, opportunity 
means capital appreciation. 
Unfortunately we can’t get away 
from the fact that there is a direct 
relationship between the degree of 


| risk and the extent of potential capital 


gain. The investor first must make his 
own decision at to what degree of risk 
he is willing, and can afford, to as- 
sume. Then he should select those se- 
curities where the odds are in his 
favor, where the probable gain is 


| greater than the possible loss. 


I cannot think of a worse investment 
than a security with a limited appre- 
ciation potential and no limit on the 
downside. It is bad enough to lose 
money in a common stock which at 
least has an inherent chance to go up. 
But to lose money in a good bond or 
preferred stock which usually are 
called for redemption when they go 
up a few points, but which don’t seem 
to have a bottom when they go down, 
that to me is the crowning insult. 

Some of the highest-grade Treas- 
ury, Municipal and Corporate bonds, 
as well as top-quality preferred 
stocks, are now selling as much as 10 
or 20 points below the price at which 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


they have been 
sold to the public 
in the past ten 
to fifteen years. 
They were bought 
by people who 
valued _ security 
more highly then 
opportunity — and 
see what they got. 

That is why I prefer common stocks 
for investment. Willingly you accept 
the risk of possible loss in return for 
opportunity, but so long as you weigh 
realistically one against the other, 
there should be no complaint. 

But it is important to be realistic. 
Obviously, one cannot find an invest- 
ment that offers an 8% yield plus 
potential capital appreciation with- 
out taking a risk of some magnitude. 
Usually, a well-above-average yield 
implies either a below-average capi- 
tal potential or an above-average risk, 
or both. A’ very low yield, on the 
other hand, gives no assurance of capi- 
tal appreciation despite such spectacu- 
lar performances as given by I.B.M. 
and Superior Oil. Major declines in 
low-yielding stocks like Rohm & 
Haas or Alcoa prove that there is no 
simple formula for success. 

Each stock has to be evaluated in- 
dividually, and it is essential to make 
sure that the risk is not out of pro- 
portion to the potential gain, and that 
the odds are in the investor’s favor. 

For some time Bethlehem Steel 
(444%) has been under the pressure 
of heavy liquidation resulting from 
the change in the conversion rate of a 
large debenture issue after May Ist. 
Some 462,000 shares changed hands in 
the first two weeks of April (vs. only 
69,000 shares of U.S. Steel), clear 
evidence of large scale selling of the 
stock by arbitrageurs against de- 
bentures to be converted. Even after 
allowing for the dilution resulting 
from conversion, Bethlehem Steel 
should earn at least $5 a share this 
year and not less than $2.40 in divi- 
dends for a 5.4% return. 

Fedders-Quigan (16) is probably 
the best bet on the inexorable prog- 
ress of room air conditioners, the one 
major appliance with by far the low- 
est saturation ratio. The risk in this 
case is not only competition, which is 
keen but lessening, but also the un- 
predictable weather factor. The dif- 
ference between an early heat wave 
and a cool spring is so great that 
Fedders-Quigan’s management re- 
fuses to predict earnings for the fiscal 
year ending August 31. For the twelve 
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months to February the company 
earned $2.18 a share, a fine gain over 
the 92c earned in the corresponding 
period a year before. The $1 dividend 
rate, providing a 644% return, appears 
reasonably safe. I like Fedders- 
Quigan on a speculative basis. 

Rohr Aircraft (31), leading special- 
ist in aircraft engine assemblies 
(“power packages”) for many of the 
largest air frame makers, is headed 
for record earnings of over $4 a share 
in the fiscal year ending July 31. Its 
backlog of $243 million, a gain of $100 
million over last year, seems to assure 
a continuation of the favorable earn- 
ings trend. Significantly, about 45% 
of this backlog is commercial. Rohr’s 
management has indicated its inten- 
tion to supplement the $1.40 cash 
dividend rate (4%%2% return) with a 
stock dividend which I estimate at 
perhaps 4%. Because Rohr serves 
many aircraft companies I consider 
it comparatively less exposed to cer- 
tain risks which even the largest com- 
panies in the industry cannot alto- 
gether avoid. Rohr will also play its 
part in the guided missile field. 

Hundreds of annual reports have 
swamped my desk in recent weeks. I 
have glanced at all, read some, and 
studied a few. It has become a Her- 
culean task, but we analysts asked 
for it. One of the outstanding reports 
came from a relatively minute utility 
holding company, Citizens Utilities 
Company (15) whose total operating 
revenues are barely $6.8 million. 

This little company reminds me of 
a test tube operation, and I can only 
wish that as much intelligent mana- 
gerial effort and constructive think- 
ing could be devoted to a greater 
number of much bigger and more im- 
portant companies. Indicative of the 
company’s original ideas and pioneer- 
ing spirit is the division of its capital 
stock into two classes, the “A” stock 
paying dividends in stock (642% last 
year) and the “B” stock paying cash 
dividends (90c last year), with the 
“A” stock being convertible into the 
“B.” The tax advantages for the stock- 
holder and the advantages for the 
company are obvious, of course, so 
obvious that it is incredible that no 
other company did it before, and so 
obvious that the Internal Revenue 
Service will probably block any at- 
tempt to follow the ingenious device 
developed by Citizens Utilities. 

The company has an excellent rec- 
ord of steady growth that compares 
favorably with many of the best 
known public utilities. Unfortunately, 
the company’s small size and the re- 
stricted over-the-counter market of 
stock limits its usefulness as an in- 
vestment medium. It must be bought 
with care and discretion. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


New you can get revealing reports giv- 
ing analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known growth stocks. 
These are stocks of HIGH-GRADE com- 
panies that are well managed, have good 
earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by 
the average investor. 


HOW HUNDREDS CAN BE TURNED 
INTO THOUSANDS BY SELECTING 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL GROWTH FACTORS 


Our researchers are constantly probing 
into investment territories that others over- 
look or neglect. They concentrate on de- 
veloping reports on low-priced stocks, which 
most other advisory services treat only in 
a casual way. 

They explore these low-priced issues thor- 
oughly; analyze the growth outlook and 
the earnings prospects ; discuss the situation 
with the operating levels of management in 
a company that they anticipate is ripe for 
unusual rises. 


Then these findings are reported to our 
subscribers—with recommendations for in- 
vestment action. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE THIS 
Our service is for the investor who wants 
to make his money GROW—vwith a small 
investment—through shrewd selection of 
low-priced shares that offer exceptional 
profit opportunities. 


No other service provides such painstaking 
analysis of stocks selling at $5 a share or 
under. 


Remember—the companies on which we 
issue our reports are NOT new ventures 
or risky promotions. They are well-estab- 
lished firms of high standing—their shares 
are available for just a few dollars each— 
and they offer profit-making possibilities on 
a small investment. 





Remember, too, that 
General Electric was 
once a “low priced 
stock.”” So were 
Sears Roebuck, Dow 
Chemical, and Gen- 
eral Motors. These 
companies grew (and 
their stock prices 
ro by leaps and 
unds) because they 

| Ane Palm Beach, 3 had the intrinsic in- 
gredients of success- 


“Am profiting from 
your bulletins. These ful, profitable enter- 
prises. 


eos are just right 
cont? BC Reese, § What we look for, 
Poctecnen, &. ad in making our recom- 
mendations, are these 
same basic qualities in companies that are 
today on the threshold of their expansion 
periods. 
Among the recommendations regularly re- 
ported in our service may be found the 
new fortune-building stocks of tomorrow! 
IT HAS BEEN DONE! 
If you are among those who have seen a 
small investment of $375 in Electronics 
Associates soar 1525% to $6100 in less 
than five years, you do not need to be 


What Users Say: 


“Best service I have 
seen for the small 
investor.’ » Ge 
Westport, Conn. 


“I particularly like 
your monthly jot- 
tings which keep me 
posted on the stocks 
you have recom- 
mended.” G. B. M., 
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told of the incredible profit potential which 
selected low-priced stocks pack 

If you were among the 
who stepped into the market in 1952 to 
buy any of the following, you probably 
don’t need our advice. 


informed minority 





HOW $200 INVESTMENT WOULD HAVE GROWN: 
CROSS CO. (Up 1245%). .$2,690 
H. K. PORTER CO. (Up 1150%). . $2,500 





AMERICAN MARIETTA (Up 1070%). .$2,340 








But if you let all these opportunities slip 
by, without investigation, you should know 
that these sensational profits were the 
reward of shrewd investors who were alert 
enough to get in at the early stages of a 
growth situation, before others began to 
take notice. 

These are not “cat and dog” stocks. These 
are stocks which sell cheaply because the 
investing public has not yet recognized the 
future potential of the company. THESE 
ARE THE TYPE OF STOCKS ON 
WHICH WE ISSUE OUR REPORTS. 
It takes time, patience and perseverance to 
uncover these “hidden bargains.” But our 
researchers do it for you and the extraordi- 
nary profits which can result from such care- 
ful analysis make it well worth the effort. 


WHAT YOU RECEIVE 

We do all the painstaking research and 
careful analysis—and send you detailed 
reports on a regular basis, analyzing our 
selections of currently undervalued low- 
priced stocks. 

... You are given a specific time to buy 
as well as specific advice to sell. In short, 
you get all the facts you need in order to 
“size up” the fortune- building prospects of 
these bargain opportunities in stocks selling 
at $5 a share or under. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF — 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 


Just send your name and address on a 
postcard—or mail the coupon below—for 
a full month’s trial subscription. See for 
yourself how you may benefit from “hidden” 
stocks that may show unusual profits on 
just a small investment. 


FREE TRIAL ~~ 


Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-49 
Seaford, New York 


Please send me your SSR reports for 1 
month’s FREE trial subscription. 
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T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 
Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 











Get our FREE LIST of 

O INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up 
to 4% current dividend. 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members:Phila.-Balto.StockExch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





insure to 910,000 














—ZTHE INDIANA STEEL 
“E PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Capital Stock Dividend No. 63 


The Board of Directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Capital stock, payable June 
10, 1957, to shareholders of record as of 
May 23, 1957. 

ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
April 11, 1957 





The Big Ten among the Funds show little 
variation when it comes to the yearly manage- 
ment fees and operating costs they charge to 
stockholders. Only giant MIT, with its low per 
$100, is an exception. 

1956 
Funds & Assets Annual Expense 

($ million) /$100 assets 
Mass. Inv. Trust ($1,099) 0.20¢ 
Investors Mutual (954) 0.54 
Wellington Fund (579) 0.44 
Fundamental Inv. (372) 0.63 
Affiliated Fund (358) 0.47 
Incorporated Inv. (267) 0.58 
Fidelity Fund (258) 0.51 
Investors Stock (205) 0.57 
Dividend Shares (205) 0.55 
Eaton & Howard Bal. (175) 0.57 
AVERAGE* 0.54c 
*excluding MIT 


THE FUNDS 


THE COST OF MANAGEMENT 


Mutuat Funp investors pay for their 
professional management and diver- 
sification in three ways: 1) the initial 
sales or loading charge, usually 742%- 
8%; 2) annual costs of running the 
fund, largest item of which is the 
management fee; and 3) brokerage 
commissions for buying and selling 
stocks which the fund pays, as does 
any investor, but which do not show 
up as an expense item in the fund’s 
reports. 

The largest item, needless to say, is 
the loading charge. Most fundmen 
earmark this money to cover selling 
and promotion costs and profits. That 
still leaves regular annual operating 











A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable June 1, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 26, 1957. 














Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Di has authorized the 

t$°50) per share payable June 7, 1957, 

( per pa: lune 7, A 

to holders of Common Stock of record 

May 17, 1957, who on that 
issued 

par) of this Company. 


WALTER E. FOX, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














costs and investment management to 
be covered. Hence the management 
fee and other regular expenses. Even 
those funds which have no loading 
fees (Forses, April 15) levy such 
charges. 

The standard management fee 
charged by most funds is % of 1% of 
the average net asset value annually. 
On a $1,000 investment an investor 
thus is assessed $5 a year, which 
comes from income that otherwise 
would be paid him as dividends. Quite 
a few funds scale their charges even 
higher. But some funds use a sliding 
scale which passes along to investors 
some of the savings that come with 
size. Massachusetts Investment Trust, 
whose assets of $1,099 million makes 
it the biggest in the business, is an 
outstanding example. Its charges run 
to just 20c on $100, or 1/5 of 1%. 

Another is Broad Street. Though 
only a middling-sized fund (assets: 
$95 million) as funds go these days, 
Broad Street is a member of the Tri- 
Continental Corp. management group 
and can spread management expenses 


over the vast $379 million assets of 
no less than four separate investment 
companies. Its expense ratio: 3lc per 
$100 dollars. 

MIT The Standout. As the table 
shows, MIT is decidedly more eco- 
nomical in this respect than the others 
of the Big Ten mutual funds. Last year 
MIT charged investors $2.2 million to 
manage just over a billion in in- 
vestors’ money. Investors Mutual, 
whose assets of $954 million are slight- 
ly smaller than MIT’s, charged its 
stockholders $5 million, or more than 
twice as much. 

Excluding MIT, the average ratio 
of expenses to assets of the other large 
funds is 0.54%, equal to 54c on every 
$100 of assets. Counting all funds, 
the figure is somewhat higher, prob- 
ably close to 0.70%. 

Obviously the annual cost of man- 
agement is not the most important 
item for an investor to consider. The 
managers of Incorporated Investors 
last year charged 58c on $100 of assets 
to run their fund. The Wellington 
Fund, which uses a sliding scale of 
fees, charged investors only 44c. But 
the cost of holding $1,000 worth of In- 
corporated Investors over a ten year 
period, assuming no change in asset 
value, would add up to only about 
$14 more than the same amount in 
Wellington. Obviously, this is small 
beans compared to the possibility of 
capital gains (or capital losses) and 
possible differences in dividend in- 
come. Still, it is something worth 
thinking about. Management charges, 
remember, come out of dividend in- 
come. With the current yield of funds 
today down well below 4%, a sharp 
difference in management charges 
can make a noticeable difference in 
current income. 

The Big Difference. Why should 
there be any difference at all in man- 
agement charges? The answer is that 
as the funds grow in size, some reduce 
their annual management charges so 
as to pass on some of the advantage of 
size to their investors. Wellington 
Fund levies the 50c-per-$100 charge 
only on the first $70 million of assets. 
On the next $50 million the charge 
is 3744c per $100 and on the remaining 
$459 million the levy is only 25c per 
$100. Affiliated Fund has an identical 
arrangement, except that the 50c-per- 
$100 charge applies only to the first 
$50 million rather than the first $70 
million. 

Dividend Shares levies 25c per $100 
on everything over $100 million, or 
about half its assets. Fidelity Fund 
does not lower its charge, but waives 
it completely on assets between $135 
million and $160 million. 

Some of the other funds which have 
a sliding scale of management fees in- 


“clude: Chemical Fund, Growth In- 
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dustry Shares, Investment Company 
of America, Pine Street Fund, Pioneer 
Fund and Puritan Fund. Some of the 
income funds base their charges on 
income (Equity Fund and Incorpo- 
rated Income Fund, for example) and 
one (de Vegh Mutual) pays itself a 
bonus for achieving results which 
surpass those of the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average by more than 2%. 

Economy of Size. No investor in his 
right mind would buy a fund simply 
because it came up with the lowest 
management charge. Obviously, any 
management that can produce extra- 
ordinary results is worth paying for, 
and smaller funds are in no position to 
compete with the large ones in man- 
agement fees. But as funds grow 
larger, their overhead does not mount 
as fast as their assets. It costs little 
more to supervise, say, a 100,000- 
share holding of General Motors than 
a 10,000-share one. Investors, there- 
fore, may well ask whether they are 
not entitled to have some of the econ- 
omies of size passed on to them as 
their fund’s assets grow. 


A PROSPECTUS LOVELY 
AS A TREE 


Ocpen Nass, in one of his more in- 
spired limericks, once remarked that 
he never expected to see “A bill- 
board lovely as a tree.” But then, at 
the time he penned the lines, Nash 


had never seen the latest thing in bill- 


boards. The $27-million (assets) 
Texas Fund has just come up with 
what is not only the first mutual fund 
billboard advertisement on record 
but what is probably the biggest 
“tombstone” ad in history. Texas’ 
management (see cut) thought it 
would be a good idea to interest 
motorized Texans in their wares. But 
SEC regulations being what they are, 
the message is limited to the sug- 
gestion that the passing motorist write 
in for a prospectus. An interesting 
idea but hardly likely to change 
Odgen Nash’s mind. 





TEXAS FUND BILLBOARD: 
what would Ogden Nash say? 
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78 STOCKS 
MANAGEMENT IS BUYING 


When “The Insiders”—that is, officers, directors and holders of large blocks 
of a company’s stock—are willing to back up their optimism with dollars 
and buy thousands of shares in their respective companies, these substan- 
tial purchases afford tangible proof of their confidence in the future of 
these stocks. FINANCIAL WORLD has prepared a list of 78 companies 
whose shares the insiders have been buying in recent months, the totals 
ranging from 2,000 to more than 290,000 shares ... a survey that reveals 
important potentials to the astute investor. 


You will receive this valuable study (typical of the hundreds FINANCIAL 
WORLD publishes each year) with a subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
Comprehensive Service—available to you at the amazingly low rate of $20 
for the year. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 
1. EACH WEEK, a fact-packed issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. Facts and 


shrewd stop-and-go guidance on risks and profit opportunities in the 
world of stocks, bonds and business. (Cost, without the additional services, 
$26 at newsstands.) 


. EACH MONTH, “Independent Appraisals” of 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks 
in handy pocket edition with detailed, one-line digests of prices, earnings, 
dividends so you can spot under-valued securities. (If sold separately, 
would cost up to $24.) 


. As often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, personal and confidential advice 
about any particular security that interests you. You get the most seasoned 
counsel we can mail you on whether to buy, sell, or hold. (Cannot be 
purchased alone at any price.) 


. 1957 Stock Factograph Manual when issued, a 304-page indexed review 
of over 1,800 companies and their securities—an indispensable finger+ip 
reference for investors who act on facts, not hunches. (Cost, if purchased 
separately, $5.) 


IF that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you . . . $20 that 
will increase your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment 
success .. . just return this “ad” with your name and address, and your check 
or money order. (26-week trial offer includes FINANCIAL WORLD, Facto- 
graph Manual, Advice by Mail, and Independent Appraisals, all for $12.) 


FREE with $20 or $12 order—This 72-page book on the basic principles and 


procedures of investment: 
KNOW-HOW OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES 
@ Planning a Portfolio @ Investing for Profit @ Investment Timing 


e Growth Stocks @e How to Read Market Action @ Stable Income Stocks 
@ What to Look for in Mutual Funds. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-5i1——86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











TENNESSEES Os 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable June 14, 1957 to stockholders 
of record on May 17, 1987. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


DIVIDEND 
NO. 39 
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Is Your 


Investment Program 


a Family Affair 
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—or do you, like Methuselah, expect to live 900 years? 


["s a blunt question, we'll admit, but it’s one 

which we all must face. We buy insurance, 
annuities, invest in securities, establish trust 
funds, do anything and everything possible to 
provide for those whom we will someday leave 
behind. 


— but many of us forget that there are no 
schools for widows, that unless we make the 
proper provisions TODAY, we are apt to make 
someone's tomorrow a frightfully heavy burden 
... particularly if that someone is suddenly and 
unexpectedly called upon to step into your 
shoes and manage the family’s finances. 


Without proper guidance, a sizable portfolio of 
securities may prove to be a constant source of 
worry, rather than the sheltered harbor which 
you had intended. Times change. Values fluctu- 
ate. The volume of the so-called “expert” advice 
now available to the investor is enough to con- 
fuse even the most experienced. 


You wouldn't leave your estate in the hands of 
a lawyer or a banker, no matter how promi- 

nent, unless you were convinced that he 
would act as a trusted friend. You 


WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 
“Am well pleased with the services you have been 
giving me and have confidence that you and your 
organization will continue to adequately cover my 
situation.” M.W.S. 








would want to know him, test his judgment, be 
convinced that he could always be counted upon 
to act in your family’s best interests. 


What about your securities then... that portion 
of your estate which not only requires a special- 
ized knowledge, but which, in all probability, 
may also require more time, more personal su- 
pervision than you anticipate? 


We submit that NOW is the time to provide for 
competent investment guidance... NOW, while 
you are still in a position to become thoroughly 
familiar with its performance, reliability, adapta- 
bility to your family’s future requirements. 


It’s not the only reason for acquainting yourself 
with this FORBES service, which provides day- 
to-day supervision over the portfolios of inves- 
tors with $25,000 and more invested in securi- 
ties... but it’s a mighty important one. Send 
for Free Descriptive Booklet. 


Mail Coupon =—WNo Obligation 


Forbes Personal investment Management 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


! may be interested in retaining the services of 
FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 
Will you kindly send me without obligation, complete 
details? My present investments are vaiued at ap- 
PORTING Ganineipctinisicocseronttanneesd | have an additional 
svoveuvedioscseeinietudeuliabaaude in cash for available investment. 





City. Zone State 


A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
a Subsidiary of FORBES inc. 
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munity underestimates the facts that: 
a) Although about half the company’s 
sales are in the New York City area, 
this division requires no apology. b) 
Discount house operation no lonyer 
is a significant, competitive threat to 
the department store business. 

There are many other specific sug- 
gestions I can offer. Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is quite attractive, 
even though the rails as a group are 
uninteresting ... The paper stocks 
are on the defensive, but Federal 
Paperboard merits attention . . . Some 
of the speculation in atomic age metals 
may have been carried to an extreme, 
but P.R. Mallory (titanium as well as 
electronics) is a very interesting over- 
the-counter situation . . . 

The tobacco stocks are dull—but 
Lorillard is an intriguing speculation 
on a new management. However, 
there is little point in elaborating un- 
less you agree with me that this is 
a time when generalizations can be 
quite misleading . . . a time when 
there is nothing inconsistent between 
advice to have a cash reserve, and a 
buying interest in selected stocks. 


HOOPER 





HOW TO INVEST 
WITH 
SMALL CAPITAL 


With only small funds to invest, it makes especially good sense to 
go after capital gains. For in this direction lie your best chances of 
making your capital grow—of turning a small sum into a big sum. 


And the quickest way to make capital gains is to speculate 


—not 


on “cats and dogs,” but on well-known quality stocks. With these 


the rewards can be large, the risks moderate. 


To see the amazing results you can get with an accurate system ol 
market timing and stock selection, send today for next 3 weeks of 
regular service. This includes strength ratings of 500 stocks and 44 
industries, with specific buy/hold/sell recommendations. You will 


also receive the 48-page manual, “Stock Market Analysis.” 


Send $1, together with this ad and your name and address to 


F-166. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE Larchmont, New York 
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gas sales potential. . . . As expected, 
American Telephone _ stockholders 
overwhelmingly defeated the split-up 
proposal; it just did not make sense, 
as the company has enough small 
stockholders now and the background 
for a dividend increase is hardly 
present. ... 

Notice the appreciation in Superior 
Oil of California (1,475) mentioned 
in the previous column. It should be 
stressed again and again that this is 
a cheap growth stock. And it may 
not be out of order to remark once 
more that you get more for your 
money when you buy stocks selling 
for many dollars per share than when 
you buy the low-priced ones. One 
reason for that is that so many people 
falsely assume that they can’t afford 
them. . . . Some time this year the 
Airlines will be a good buy, but they 
probably have more lower earnings 
news ahead of them before they can 
obtain the needed fare increase. They 
will get the fare increase eventually, 
but it may not come until the third 
or fourth quarter. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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FREE REPORT | 


“Growth Stock of the Month” 


About $7% per share—5'2% Income 
Gold Seal Another Foremost Dairies? 


@ $1100 invested in Foremost Dairies in 1953 appreciated to a high of $8,000 in 1955, exclusive 


of dividends. 


@ In our opinion, Gold Seal, “The” underpriced Dairy we strongly recommend for immediate 


purchase offers a comparable opportunity for the alert investor. 


@ American Stock Exchange has approved the listing of Gold Seal Dairies subject to registra- 


tion becoming effective. (Now traded in over-the-counter market). 


Buy for Capital Gains! 
Send Coupon for Details- 


AMOS TREAT & CO., INC. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-2520 


Name__ — 





(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 





























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY EQUITABLE Gja4 COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


day declared a quarterly 


om? At a meeting held April 9, 1957, 
ay ae = dl —_ . the Board of Directors declared 


ctock of the Company, pay- 


quarterly dividends of $1.125 
per share on the 4.50% Con- 


ble June 5, 1957 to stock- vertible Preferred Stock and 40 
holders of record at close cents per share on the Common 
of business April 29, 1957. Stock, payable June 1, 1957 to 


April 9, 1957 











all holders of record at the close 


f business May 2, 1957. 
LOUIS B. GRESHAM . S 
=“ Secretary H. 8S. Netting, Jr., 


Secretary 
































Southern Cali ifornia 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 29 

25/2 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.24% SERIES 

Dividend No. 6 

26. cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 

Dividend No. 38 

302 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record May 5. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los Ange- 
les, May 31. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


April 19, 1957 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


] BP RESSER 


PY STRIGS. IGG. 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.45 per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
June 17, 1957 to share- 
holders of record as of 
the close of business 
June 3rd. 


R. E. REIMER 
Vice President 
Secretary and Treasurer 
April 18, 1957 
Dallas, Texas 
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dations detailed in previous reports. 
Some of these have brought us into 
new but related fields of measurement 
and others have brought us entirely 
new products. As one consequence the 
sale of these other products now ac- 


| counts for a substantial portion of our 


total sales. At the same time we are 


| in the process of developing new uses 


for our measurement equipment in 
the fields of automatic control. We re- 


| gard all these developments and our 
| new position in production and sales 


as healthy and vital to continued 


| company. growth.” 





Du Pont is the leading chemical 
company, and I believe it has de- 
clined to a level where long-pull pur- 
chases are warranted. This company 
manufactures a great variety of prod- 


| ucts used in many different industries. | 
| It also owns 63 million shares of Gen- | 


eral Motors. Last November, the 
Supreme Court took under advise- 
ment appeal by the Government from 
a ruling that the Department of Jus- 


tice had failed to prove its antitrust | 
| law charges against du Pont and | 
| General Motors. The company oper- | 


| ates plants throughout the United 


| Securities. 


States in addition to four plants in | 
Chile, | 
Peru and Argentina. There are about | 
outstanding, of | 
is owned by Christiana | 
Earnings last year were | 
| $8.20 a share, of which $5.65 a share | 
were derived from operating activi- | 
| ties and $2.55 from General Motors | 


Mexico, one each in Brazil, 


45 million shares 


which 27% 


dividends. The stock had a very sub- 
stantial decline in the last two years, 


| from 249% to 175%. Last year’s divi- 
| dend payment amounted to $6.50. I 


would guess that any decline under 
175 would be limited to 10%. I think 


| the stock is in a buying zone, with 
| additional purchases in case of a fur- 


ther decline. It has been frequently 


| rumored that a 4-for-1 split in the 


stock might occur. 
Robertshaw-Fulton is a_ leading 
producer of thermostats and other 


| automatic controls used on ranges 
| and numerous other home appliances. 


| The automobile industry is also an | 


| important outlet, and industrial ap- 


plications of its controls are broad- 
ening. 
amounts to 1,619,000 shares of which 


| 505,000 shares are owned by Rey- 
| nolds Metals. Earnings last year 


amounted to $2.82 per share; dividend 


| payment was $1.50. At its present 


price of 30, the yield is 5%. In my 
opinion this company has a good fu- 
ture, and I think purchases of the 
stock at around present levels are 
warranted. 








FREE SAMPLE 
COPY OFFER 


Share Your Interest in 
FORBES With Others 


ke eee 


‘ FORBES Magazine, 
170 Fifth Avenue 
' New York 11, N. Y. 


: 1 Please mail a complimentary 
: copy of the current FORBES 
i to each of the _ individuals 
i listed below: 





Leseessaseeseseces 


ae 
< 


Zone. State. ... 





(Copies cannot be sent unless! 
you fill in your name and ad-s 
dress below) 











Outstanding common stock | 





BROWN 
COMPANY 


BERLIN, N. H. 
DIVERSIFIED FOREST PRODUCTS 
Nibroc Towels—Bermico Pipe 
Engineered Pulps and Papers 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company 
has been declared yable 
June 1, 1957, to ante Iders 
of record at the close of 
business May 10, 1957. 


8. W. SKOWBO 


Senior Vice President 
and Treasurer 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


470. New York Stock ExcHANcE Fact 
Book: This compact booklet is an excel- 
lent primer on the stock market, valu- 
able both as a basic guide for the new 
investor and as an able review for the 
old hand. It covers such investment 
topics as initial listing rules, stock splits, 
volume and rate of turnover, short sales, 
commissions, and distribution of stock 
ownership. In short, an able explana- 
tion of intricacies of finance which puzzle 
the average investor (35 pages). 


471. AvuToMATION: What is automa- 
tion? What will automation mean to 
stockholders in the future? In this book- 
let, Bendix Aviation’s President Malcolm 
P. Ferguson tackles both questions in 
forthright fashion, clearly paints a bril- 
liant future for automation. One in- 
triguing possibility: that automation may 
endow even staid old-line companies 
with the potentialities of growth com- 
panies, while preserving their defensive 
qualities (12 pages). 


472. How To Invest: Prepared by the 
big brokerage house of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, this plainly- 
written booklet covers just what its title 
suggests. As a vital first step, it helps 
the reader to clarify his thinking about 
his own money and the way he uses it. 
Planning an investment program for 
growth, income and security comes next. 
The booklet then describes ways to di- 
versify a portfolio to achieve these goals, 
how to pick the companies in which to 
invest, and how to keep the portfolio in 
good repair (27 pages). 


473. Trenps In Super Market Mer- 
CHANDISING: As head of one of the na- 
tion’s fastest growing supermarket 
chains, Lansing P. Shield, President of 
The Grand Union Company, speaks with 


a 


J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


QUALITY. 


“HOLE. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 80 cents per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon and New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable June 5, 1957 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1957. 

W. J. CONRAD, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
April 12, 1957 








Makers of 

CAMEL, CAVALIER, 
WINSTON AND SALEM 
cigarettes 


PRINCE ALBERT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
smoking tobacco 














The Bowater Paper 
Corporation Limited 


NOTICE OF FINAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held April 16, 1957 
decided to recommend a final dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1956 of 8 per cent on the ordinary stock 
equivalent to approximately 22 cents per £ 1 stock unit. If 
approved by the stockholders at the annual general meeting 
to be held on May 30, 1957, the dividend will be paid, less 
British income tax, on June 1, 1957 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 23, 1957. 


London, England. R. KNIGHT, Secretary. 


—————_ 


— 


_—— 


The Bowater Organization 


United States of America Great Britain Canada Australia 
South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 











NEXT ISSUE: 


authority on merchandising. Combining 
humor with insight, Shields spots a num- 
ber of current trends in grocery chain 
supermarkets. Noting that 41% of total 
aspirin sales are now made through su- 
permarkets, Shields playfully suggests 
that “possibly this has something to do 
with the headaches our customers have 
in getting through the check-out stands.” 
On the serious side, as detailed in this 
booklet, the trend to greater sales of 
non-food items through supermarkets 
has important implications for investors 
(6 pages). 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION. Gardiner Symonds’ big pipeline has be- 
come the first natural gas company to pass the $1-billion mark in total assets. 
Is Symonds headed for a slowdown? Forses makes an appraisal of the pipe- 
line’s growth and prospects. 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
0 1 Year $6 CO 2 Years $9 
0 Enclosed is remittance of $... 


F1020 


0 I will pay when billed. 


Single copy Sve Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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lf You Have $100 


or More to Invest 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. 
These investors studied and studied 
the stock market . . . evaluated 
its risks . .. delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery . 
learned the methods of successful 
investors. Soon they used these 
very same methods themselves . . . 
with excellent results. 

Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Those who early 
invested even modest amounts in 
General Motors became so wealthy 
they need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 


Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 


Take the famous FORBES Stock 
Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 

This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, founder of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 

Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 39-year-old Forbes Inc., this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can 
make money for YOU. 





72 


How To Make Money 








A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Building Threogh Stock Treding. | Stock Proft vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol. 
lowed by Successful Investors. nrading. «Principe Program. Safety Reserve & “Secondary” 
} ne Cutright a. - - y RA, T -, Principles s - Diversification. ‘Your Financial Inventory 


Guide” a copyright a, recording confide facts on your own an =< Exercises: (a) Getting 
Acquainted with Your nancial Page (illustrated samples); (b) w+ Gs industrial Rg. R&R. 
Averages, U. S&. Steel, (graph goose supplied); (ce) Learn What M t Did 7 Past (Wall Chart of 

“Business & Security Trends! supplied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. the Seourities Exeha Over -the- the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Ex: es Operate. Groker—What He 4 “. ry 7 | 
Sreherage Firm. Tracing a i Stock Market Gates Handli a Bei on a ry 

Stock Orders and Hew te Use Them. yt te List of 1394 Symbols of — } img , aA N.Y. Steen Exch. 
Atchison. (a) + a A of .- ak =. One; ( 

Atch (e) Supplementary 





3. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting Their Prices. »Fagtors Influencing Investors’ Eme- 
tions. Cycles in Stock Market; Short Term Trends; Immediate Trends; y AL. |. Outstanding Charac- 
teristics of Bull and Bear Markets. Market Trends and the Gusinecs oyele. etecting Changes in Business 
Cycle and Stock Cycle. Business Indicators as Market +. Ss Figures te to Check Production, Distribution, 





5 atch Danger Signals acene Prnctient Problems Based 
m Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trende, “Checking Business Indicators and Watehing 
Typical Political and international Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront Potentials. 
Buying for income. Timin ns Purchases. Effect of Money Rates. Buying Preferreds for Ap jation. Various 
Types: Cumulative vs. Noncumulative; be ——Y Convertible; and Senior and Junior Preferreds. 

Call Features. Buying Preferreds for Dividend Arrears. he Guide Posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don't 
Overlook Bonds. yee of Bonds—Type of issue; Quali Maturity; Difference between Debentures, Mortgage 
Bonds, Collateral issues; Equipment Roy Bonds and ible Bonds. How y+ 


arket St 
Exercises: Practical Lag A on investing in Preferred Stocks. tn ‘Bonds: “Ghertine’” ‘Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied). 


5. Interpreting the Market Action. tow to “Read” the Market. 4 Technical Market Indi- 
cators: (1) Volume of Trading; (2) “Breadth of Market’ *—Guiding Principies for Jnterpretin “Breadth’’: 
(3) Action of Major Stock Groups—Value of ‘Comins important ‘“‘T —— Points’; (4) Action of “New 
issues’’ Market—Most Useful in ya | of ming Trends. How. Shift fro 
Market. Unmistakable Signs Which Announce portant Reversal of Trend. = te Detect Start of a Bull 
Market. Signals te Wateh: The Return of meen t Decline; jacronsine Resistance to Bad News; Action of 
“Barometric’’ Stocks; tow Price-Earnings Ratios; Large Stock Y How to Tell Start of Vigorous Bear 
Cycle from Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test ._-* Ability te Interpret Market's s Action. 


6. Cigintyyhigee erl Against Bear Markets. ajternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 
Start gent, Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market: (1) A Mature Rise Has Already 
Taken Pla Cares Public Cenoceee: (3) “Room” At: ew na ity 
Flotations; is)‘ *Btock and Bond Yield; (6) Stock Splits, Stock Dividends; (7) Divergent Group Action; 
(8) Collapse of Some im why Groups; (9) Market Resistance Good News; (10) Volume ading on 
Advances; (11) Feeble Rallying Power After Decline; (12) Large Price, rue Raties; (13) Bond Market 
Warnings and (14) Declining Tope.” ” Exercises: (a) Review of Charts of D. Industrials, Rail & Key 
industrial Stocks; (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock Market eA 





7. Readin Market Patterns. Current Value of Charts, Charting Methods. Vertical lee vs. Point 
and Figure. What A “To and “Bottoms’’ Mean. What ‘Sup ccumula- 
tion” Areas Portend. What “Resistance” “or. iepenttion’™ Areas a. anh te Detect “the “Trading 
Markets." What “‘Break-away’’ Gaps ae nae = = eo. clear-cut Charts). The Dow Theory— 
Advantages Any Limitations. Essentials of Dow T' Confirmation. A_ Study of Past “‘Con- 
firmation” Point (with iltustr: ra chart). Defects of _ Theory. Exercises: (a) Specific Assignment te 
Test and Determine Your Ability to R nize Si nificant Market Patterns: (b) Checking Up on Charts 
Student Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations. 





8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. investing vs. Trading. 2 ,Verdations 9 for investing : (1) In. 
dustry and Company; (2) “Growth’’ Potentials; (3) Status of Compa: (4) Major hich May 
Affee z Company's Future—Earning Power Behind Common Stock; (5) "Dividend Record; © Price- dee 
Ratio: (7) "Book Value; (8) a eH istorieal” Price Record; (9) Evaluating Management. How to Use Corpora- 
tion’s Income Ctstomens and Balance Sheet (actual samples of General Motors, record of sales, net income 
and dividends an d balance sheet). "how to Select for Trading Profits. Exercises: 
(a) Practical Faalens to Evaluate Specific as for Investment for Trading; Supplementary Material— 





Chart of “‘Long Term’’ Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exeh. and American Stock Exchange. 

9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. sear markets Inevitable, Watch for Bear Market 
Signals. What te Do If You ot Caught in Rad Break. Watch for | agg ‘Special Situations.’ 

Gold Stocks in a Bear Market. How Short Sell eee. {esting Ob Short Sales. Timing the Short Sale. 
Selling i. . - the Box—a Safe Method of Short —-*_. Meeting oem te Short Selling. Making 
Money in a Declining Market. Selling High and Buying Use of Credit in Short Seiting. Exercises - 
Practical Problems in Observation and Ability to Operate mit Profit in a Bear Market. 





10. Sources of Investment Information. «investi ate, then Invest.” Where to obtain infor. 
Hw Principal Sources. What Investment Services Offer. te Use Investment Manuals and Source 
How to Read an Annual ge Business -_— Economie “Reports. Gui Sheet for Locating Invest- 


ulde 
ment Information. Exercises: Sam providing valuable practice in looking up 
pertinent information. 





11. Reading the Financial Pa @. What to Look For: (1) The Stock Market: (2) Over-t 
Counter Market; (3) Stock ieereaes Breadth of the wt (3) arket Data; (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Riporte: (8) Business indicators; (9) Financial Indicators. Exercises 
Specifie Information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) to Plot Your Investment Policy. 


12. Dividends and Rights. Types of Dividends. Stockholder ef Record. Ex-Dividend Data, Cal- 
culating Value of Rights. Sell or exercise? Best time to 


13. Dollar-Cost Averaging. tow it works, with examples. Adva ant ae 
ioutnens Pian of ae Gon Cok a Exchange. . intages and disadvantages. Monthly 


1 4. The Professionel Wisdom of Wall Street. Twenty-Six Wall Street Axioms. Nine Golden 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 
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Make MORE Money 


Packed with 


Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth, 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecasting 
charting and financial 
methods now in successful 
use, 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8. How to use ‘stock 
tights" to boost your in- 
come, “puts & calls” to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, “dollar averaging” 
to build capital for retire- 
ment. 


9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds; how 
to use the bond morket as 
a stock barometer. 


10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 
Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once, Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success, You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
@ turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


Forses, may 1, 1957 
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GUIDE POSTS 
STATISTICS 


CHARTS 
GRAPHS 








_. THE FORBES CHART OF BUSINESS 


REFERENCE 


= MATERIAI 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


QUIZES 


EXERCISES 


ait 


Hundreds of investors have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 
benefit, the complete 15-sec- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
you move quickly this whole 
$100 course is yours for just 
$27.50—a cool saving of al- 
most 75%. If wot satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 

years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman's 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to five 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth of 
valuable investment techniques 
and all the supplementary tools 
and materiel is yours for the 
mere pittance of S143 per 
lesson. Fill out coupon. Get 
it in the mail quickly so you 
can start to benefit by the 
wealth of Stock Market point- 
ers in this Course. You will 
receive FREE copy of “15 
Mistakes Most Investors Make 
That Deprive Them of Profits” 
for your permanent use. 


aewr™ 














ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





As long as we can keep our inter- 
national relations in the realm of con- 
ference rather than open conflict, we 
are giving truth more time to vindi- 


cate itself. And what we ourselves 
need is more faith in the power of 
truth. —Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


There is no such thing as human 
superiority —Dwicnut D. EIsENHOWER. 





All good activities which encourage 
people to learn how to live with one 
another pleasantly and to develop a 
sense of humor improve living. 

—LEONARD CARMICHAEL. 


Let him who expects one class of 
society to prosper in the highest de- 
gree, while the other is in distress, try 
whether one side of his face can smile 
while the other is pinched.—FuLLer. 


Temperance and labor are the two 
best physicians of man; labor sharpens 
the appetite, and temperance prevents 
from indulging to excess. 

—ROUvSSEAU. 


The man who puts $10,000 additional 
capital into an established business is 
pretty certain of increased returns; 
and in the same way, the man who 
puts additional capital into his brains 
—information, well directed thought 
and study of possibilities—will as 
surely—yes, more sure—get increased 
returns. There is no capital and no 
increase in capital safer than that. 

—MARSHALL FIE.p. 


There are two things to aim at in 
life: first to get what you want; and 
after that, to enjoy it. Only the wisest 
of mankind achieve the second. 

—Locan PEARSALL SMITH. 


Read every day something no one 
else is reading. Think something no 
one else is thinking. It is bad for the 
mind to be always a part of unanimity. 

—CHRISTOPHER MorELy. 


Get to know two things about a 
man—how he earns his money and 
how he spends it—and you have the 
clue to his character, for you have a 
searchlight that shows up the inmost 
recesses of his soul. You know all you 
need to know about his standards, his 
motives, his driving desires, his real 
religion. 

—Rosert James McCracken, D.D. 
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Free Enterprise: You furnish your 
own ladder and the government 
merely stands by to steady it as you 
climb. 

Socialism: The government furnishes 
the ladder for free, but with no rungs. 

Communism: The Comrades, finding 
you already well up the ladder, jerk it 
out from under you, bust it up and 
beat you to death with the pieces. 

— PATHFINDER. 


B. C. FORBES: 
Authority often breeds austerity. 
Men beset by countless pressing 
responsibilities often become, 
sometimes quite unintentionally, 
callous towards humans. They 
permit themselves to become 
mercenary machines. In time 
something happens: they reach 
retirement age or they lose their 
place because of changed con- 
ditions, a change in control or 
some other cause. Stripped of 
their authority and having time 
for reflection, how does their 
mind work? I have known in- 
stance after instance where 
there set in poignant regret that 
more sympathy, more consider- 
ation, more sentiment, more of 
the milk of human kindness was 
not employed during the years 
there was abundant opportunity 
for doing so. Only that life is 
truly satisfying and successful 
which has been motivated by an 
ardent desire to make life more 
satisfying and satisfactory for 
others. Mushy? No; profound 
commonsense, profound truth, 
profoundly good business. 











Living for our country entails re- 
spect for and compliance with its laws, 
whether we like them or not, know- 
ing well that a majority of us can 
change them if we wish. 

—Dave E. SMALLEY. 


What our country really needs most 
are those things which money cannot 
buy. —Wiuut1am J. H. Boetcker. 


The only power corporations have, 
whether they be large or small, is the 
right to stand in the market place and 
cry their wares. If the customers find 
those wares good, they will buy and 
the corporations will prosper. If they 
do not, the proprietor will soon be 
sitting on the curbstone, whether we 
are talking about a large manufacturer 
or a roadside market. 

—Crawrorp H. GrREENEWALT. 


Let us ... quietly accept our times, 
with the firm conviction that just as 
much good can be done today as at any 
time in the past, provided only that we 
have the will and the way to do: it. 

—ETIENNE GILSON. 


Make yourself necessary to some- 
body. —EMERSON. 


The free man is not he who defies 
the rules . . . but he who, recognizing 
the compulsions inherent in his being, 
seeks rather to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest each day’s experience. 

—Bernarp I. BELL. 


A sense of the value of time—that is, 
of the best way to divide one’s time 
into one’s various activities—is an 
essential preliminary to efficient work; 
it is the only method of avoiding 
hurry. ' —ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Provision for others is a funda- 
mental responsibility of human life. 
—Wooprow WILson. 


The most drastic and usually the 
most effective remedy for fear is 
direct action. 


—Dr. Witt1AM BurNHAM. 


Service makes men competent. 
—Lyman ABBOTT. 


Everyone expects to go further than 
his father went; everyone expects to 
be better than he was born and every 
generation has one big impulse in its 
heart—to exceed all the other genera- 
tions of the past in all the things that 
make life worth living. 

—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Robert Dykstra, Hol- 
land, Mich. What's your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to His 
purpose. 


—Romans 8:28 
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This girl is a weight watcher eight hours a day 


The laboratory technician above spends her 
whole day weighing cigarettes in the Re- 
search Laboratory of The American Tobacco 
Company. 

Strange as it seems, her job helps guard the 
taste of these cigarettes. You see, a cigarette 
that’s too light would burn fast and hot; one 
that’s too heavy would draw hard, altering 
the taste. 

So, hundreds of cigarettes are checked every 


day on precision automatic laboratory scales. 
And even though it takes more time, each 
cigarette is given a separate weighing (see 
inset). Results are carefully recorded so con- 
trol can be maintained on all production 
lots. 

This laboratory test is one of hundreds 
performed every day in the week. It’s another 
good reason for the superior quality of The 
American Tobacco Company’s cigarettes. 


FIRST IN CIGARETTE RESEARCH 


LUCKY STRIKE » PALL MALL - HIT PARADE - HERBERT TAREYTON « FILTER TIP TAREYTON 





AND IN METALS 


Striding forward in the $14 billion 
packaging field, Olin Mathieson cello- 
phane, polyethylene, corrugated con- 
tainers, multiwall shipping sacks, 
standard bags, and fine paper are find- 
ing new and challenging applications 
in this vital adjunct of selling. Aware 
that ‘packaging decisions can change 
the course of a business,’ Olin 
Mathieson’s integrated operations— 
from forest to manufacture through 
design and merchandising — provide 


IN PACKAGING 


packages and packaging materials and 
methods that best complement modern 
marketing techniques. 


In chemicals and metals, as well as 
packaging, Olin Mathieson measures 
its progress through the expansion of 
growth industries. Alert, aggressive 
management, teamed with sound re- 
search and efficient production, gives 
Olin Mathieson a position and a po- 
tential unique in the industrial world. 


Qn the Move.. 


Win Mathieson 





